MmssRs. HeavLey BRotuers have undertaken yet 
smother series of books on Reconstruction. This 
series, to be entitled the Christian Revolution 
Scries, is to deal with the reconstruction of religion. 
Che first volume, of which the title is Lay Religion 
3s. 6d. net) and the author Mr. Henry T. Hopckiy, 
shows us what has to be done in the reconstruction 
of religion. The subsequent volumes will show us 
how to do it. 
| Well, what has to be done? If you asked what 
has not to be done the answer would be easier. 
Our 
present practice of religion, in the churches and 


The truth is, everything has to be done. 


out of them, is wrong from the foundation through- 
out the whole structure to the weather-cock at the 
lop of the spire. We must simply sweep the whole 
thing away and begin again. For there are two 
kinds of religion—material and spiritual. The 
religion we profess at present is material. We 
must be rid of it and put a spiritual religion in its 
place. ; 

Mr. HopckIn writes for the layman. Now there 
is no word that is less intelligible to the layman 
han spirituality. And the less intelligible it is the 
more offensive is it. For it seems to him to signify 
something esoteric. And to the uninitiated the 
most objectionable of all kinds of caste is the 
mystery caste. But Mr. Hopcxin explains: In 
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the name of the layman himself he makes his 
And 
the layman, when he reads these demands, must 


demands for the reconstruction of religion. 


be a fool indeed if he does not see that they are 
quite intelligible, and yet, taken together, make up 
a spiritual religion. What are these demands? 
They are the demand for Reality, for Adventure; 
for Freedom, for Fellowship, for. a Purpose, for 
Harmony, for Righteousness, for Power, for a 


Leader, and for a Knowledge of God. 


If there is perplexity in so many demands it is | 
removed by the discovery that everything gathers 
round the one central demand for Adventure. 
The demand for Adventure—that is spiritual re- 
ligion. The opposite demand is for Safety. That is 
And Mr. HopGkKIN very properly 
points out that we have played into the hands of 
the materialist by our careless use of the word 
Why, we have even made it possible 


material religion. 


‘salvation,’ 
for a man to imagine that religion, the Christian 
religion, was some method of making himself safe 
from the due reward of his deeds, if not in this 
life, at any rate in the life to come—but with 
careful management, in both. Now that is material 
religion in its most undiluted, pernicious, and 
poisonous form. Spiritual religion is an ad- 
venture, and the adventure is to go out with 
the deliberate purpose of losing one’s life, not 
of saving it, 
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But more than that, our careless use of the word 
‘salvation’ has made it possible for the churches 
to organize themselves and all their forces on the 
side of safety, that is to say, on the side of 
materialism. Some churches openly support the 
individual as he seeks his own soul’s salvation ; 
But the 
churches which are most severe upon the man who 


some openly throw scorn upon him. 


is trying to ‘save his own little miserable soul’ are 
all the while, and with all their might, trying to 
save themselves. And it really does not matter 
one farthing whether it is the individual saving 
himself or the Church encouraging the multitude 
to save themselves within it. In both cases it is 
material religion. And material religion is not 
What has to be done then? We 
If we think 
we do not, Mr. HopcKIN will tellus. We have to 
do what Abraham did. ‘By faith Abraham, when 


he was called, obeyed to go out unto a place which 


religion at all. 
know quite well what has to be done. 


he was to receive for an inheritance ; and he went 
out, not knowing whither he went.’ It was an 
adventure. And perhaps it never was surpassed 
in beaconlike clearness of example until Christ 
came. 

Christ when He came ran a long way beyond 
Abraham. But He ran 


By faith Jesus also, when He was called to go out 


in the same direction. 


into a place which He should after receive for an 
Tt was on the same lines. 
And so, 
when He calls us to our adventure, He calls us to 


inheritance, obeyed. 
The difference was in the cost of it. 


follow Abraham and Himself, not laying a greater 
burden upon us than we are able to bear, but 
demanding always the Adventure, without which 
our religion is not religion. 


May we touch again the matter of Reward? 
We have come upon another and a rather fine 
thought about it. We have found it in a volume 
of sermons entitled Siz and Redemption, by the 
Rev. H. L. ' GouncE, D.D., Canon of Ely 


(Skeffington ; 6s. net). 
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The volume has all that scholar’s accuracy 
together with a certain fertility of suggestion whic 
passes beyond scholarship. Both the scholarshig} 
and the suggestiveness are apparent even in the 
first nine sermons, although they are written tc 
form a simple course in Lent and Easter for the 
use of the Parochial clergy. But they find fulley 
scope in the rest of the book, where the sermonsp 
deal for the most part with subjects of particulary 
difficulty—prayer, the resurrection of the body, ours 
Lord’s miracles, the development of Christian} 
doctrine, the Christian view of wealth. It is in all 
sermon on the Labourers in the Vineyard that 
Canon GouncE finds occasion to speak of Reward.} 


One of the longest omissions of the Revised) 
Version occurs in this Parable of the Labourers in’ 
the Vineyard (Mt 207). The words omitted are,{& 
‘And whatsoever is right, that shall ye receive.’¥ 
They are omitted because there is no proper) 
authority for them. What is left? There is left! 
the simple statement, ‘Go ye also into the vine-f 
yard.’ 

So the Reward is not even mentioned. ‘ Noth-# 
ing is said about payment at all. There is only 
one short hour for work ; the work itself is so light" 
in the cool of the evening that it hardly seems to i 
deserve any wage. The householder says but this, if 
‘Go ye also into the vineyard,” and the men go} 
simply to work with nothing to rely upon but their § 
Master’s character.’ 


And what does Canon GoupcE make of that?! 
The point he makes is that here is encouragement 
for those who are unable to realize the hope of a‘ 
future reward. He finds himself face to face with! 
a difficulty in daily life. Men and women in in- 
creasing numbers are losing their hold of the life 
to come. Even Christian men, he finds, are 
becoming content with what is before them in this} 
life. He does not approve of such contentment. ’ 
But he finds consolation here for those who cannot 
do better. Does the thought of reward grow dim? 
‘We are left with the character of God revealed in | 
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Christ, and the thought of a great secret that one 
we shall know. 


| 
Not from the hope of gaining aught, 
Not seeking a reward ; 
- But as Thyself hast loved me, 
O ever-living Lord.. 
So would I love Thee, dearest Lord, 
And in Thy praise will sing ; 
Solely because Thou art my God, 
And my most loving King.’ 


A remarkable book has been published by 
Vlessrs. Constable under the title of Zhe /Justifica- 
zon of the Good (15s. net). It is a translation from 
he Russian by Nathalie A. DuppincTon, M.A., 
4 an essay on Moral Philosophy by Vladimir 
solovyof. 
- Until Messrs. Constable published (a few months 
go) a small volume on War and Christianity, 
now many of us had ever heard the name of 
Yet Mr. Stephen Grauam, who writes 
in editorial note to this volume, tells us that all 


Solovyof? 


hat is positive in Modern Russian thought springs 
rom the teaching of Solovyof, and ends his note 
with the emphatic words: ‘Tolstoy we know; 
Dostoievsky we know; and now comes a new 


force into our life, Solovyof, the greatest of the three.’ 


If Mr. GraHAM knows, and weighs his words, 
that is sufficient to send us to the book with ex- 
pectation. But not even emphatic words like 
these are enough to prepare us for the pleasure 
that we find in the reading of it. Perhaps we have 
become too ready to ask, ‘Can any good thing 
come out of Russia?’ Certain it is at any rate that 
not the most intimate acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of Dostoievsky, no, nor even a consuming 
admiration for the genius of Tolstoy, can have 
taught us to expect the breadth of scholarship, the 
sympathy and wholeness of outlook, or the sanity 
of devotion which we find in this book. 


We take it that any exposition, even such as we 


have room for here, must recognize three things. 
There is, first, the foundation or starting-point of 
morality. Next, there is the means by which 
morality expresses itself or comes into . actual 
exercise. And then, thirdly, there is the aim and 
end of it all, that ‘Good’ of which this book is 
the ‘ Justification.’ 


Now, according to Solovyof, the foundation of 


shame, pity, and reverence. You may call them 


instincts if you choose. Solovyof will. not quarrel 
But he himself-prefers to 
speak of them at once as given by God. For he 
holds that the hand of God is in all morality from 
Not, by .. some 
creational feat independently of evolution, but 
through evolution itself. Only let it be understood 


that wherever man is found, and as soon as man in 


with you at this stage. 


the very foundation. however, 


the progress of evolution can be called man, are 
found also these three primary feelings—shame, 
pity, and reverence. 


‘The true beginning of moral progress,’ he says, 
‘is contained in the three fundamental, feelings 
which are inherent in human nature and constitute 
natural virtue: the feeling of same which safe- 
guards our higher dignity against the encroachments 
of the animal desires, the feeling of pzty which 
establishes an inner equality between ourselves and 
others, and, finally, the ve/igious feeling which ex- 
presses our recognition of the supreme good.’ 
Again he says, ‘The fundamental feelings of 
shame, pity, and reverence exhaust the sphere. of 
man’s possible moral relations to that which is 
below him, that which is on a level with him, and 
that which Mastery over . the 


material senses, so/darity with other living beings, 


is above him. 


and inward voluntary submission to the superhuman 
principle—these are the eternal and permanent 
foundations of the moral life of humanity.’ 


But the possession of these three fundamental 
feelings do not make a man moral. They have to 


be put in exercise. And they may be exercised,in 
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It is from their 
exercise in a right direction that all those qualities 


aright direction or-in a wrong. 


proceed which in ancient and modern times have 
been called virtues. And all the vices proceed 
Take 


‘ Abstinence or temperance has the 


from their exercise in a wrong direction. 
examples. 
dignity of virtue only when it refers to shameful 
states or actions. Virtue does not require that we 
should be abstinent or temperate ¢” general or in 
everything, but only that we should abstain from 
that which is de/ow our human dignity, and from 
the things in which it would be a shame to indulge 
ourselves unchecked. But if a person is moderate 
in seeking after truth, or abstains from goodwill to 
his neighbours, no one would consider or call him 
he would, on the 
contrary, be condemned as lacking in generous 
impulses. 


virtuous on that account; 

It follows from this that temperance is 
not in itself or essentially a virtue, but becomes or 
does not become one according to its right ‘or 
wrong application to objects.’ 


Again, ‘courage or fortitude is only a virtue in so 
far as it expresses the right relation of the rational 
human being to his lower material nature, the 
relation, namely, of mastery and power, the 
supremacy of the spirit over the animal instinct of 
self-preservation. Praiseworthy courage is shown 
by the man who does not tremble at accidental 
misfortunes, who keeps his self-control in the 
midst of external dangers, and bravely risks his 
life and material goods for the sake of things that 
are higher and (more worthy. But the dvavest un- 
ruliness, the;most daring aggressiveness, and the 
most fearless blaspheming are not praised as 
virtues ; nor is the horror of sin or the fear of God 
reckoned as shameful cowardice. In this case 
then, again, the quality of being virtuous or vicious 
depends upon a certain relation to the object and 
not on the psychological nature of the emotional 
and volitional states.’ 


Finally, ‘w7sdom, i.e. the knowledge of the best 
ways and means for attaining the purpose before 
us, and the capacity to apply these means aright, 


| the greatest worth. 


| creatures by the understanding he showed of human 


| feelings of shame, pity, and reverence. 


| the book that at every step in his argument hy 
| offers an example or illustration. 


owes its significance as a virtue not to this forma t 
capacity for the most, expedient action as such, bug 
necessarily depends upon the moral worth of the) 
Wisdom as a virtue is the faculty[f 
of attaining the Jest purposes in the dest possiblef 


purpose itself. 


way, or the knowledge of applying in the most ex 
pedient way one’s intellectual forces to objects of 
There may be wisdom aparfy 
from this condition, but such wisdom would nof 
be a virtue. The Biblical “serpent” had certainly 


justified its reputation as the wisest of earthli 


nature, and the skill with which he used this unde | 
standing for the attainment of his purpose. Sincf 
however the purpose was an evil one, the serpent’ 
admirable wisdom was not recognized as a virtue) 
but was cursed as the source of evil; and th) 
wisest creature has remained the symbol of aij) 
immoral creeping mind, absorbed in what is lov 
and unworthy. Even in everyday life we do no} 
recognize as virtue that worldly wisdom which goes 
no further than understanding human weaknesse 
and arranging its own affairs in accordance witlh 
selfish ends.’ i? ae 

These examples do more than illustrate the aly 
pervading influence of the three fundamenta 
They als} 
illustratesSolovyof’s method of exposition. It 
one of the most pleasing and prominent merits q 


And with tha 
we come to the second stage in our expositior 
How are the fundamental feelings of shame, pity 
and reverence to be exercised so that they ma 
attain to the highest good ? 


Now, it is a little disconcerting to find that fe! 
the answer to this question we must return to th 
preface. We have never been of those who dij 
regarded prefaces ; we have too often found the ver} 
heart and soul of the book inthem. But it is qui 
unusual to find that what seems to be an essentii# 
step in the whole argument of a book is throw 
into the preface, as if the writer had discovere 
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fter the book was written that that step was want- 
ng. It may be that Solovyof did not consider 
hat that step was essential. He may have thought 
t enough to pass directly from the fact of these 
undamental feelings to that Good which they are 
finally to attain to. But it is significant that near 
the end of the book he tells us that certain actions 
are necessary as the expression of the three general 
foundations of morality—piety, pity, and shame. 
The first concentrated active expression of the 
religious feeling or piety—its chief work—is prayer ; 
in the same way, the work of pity is almsgiving, and 
the work of shame is abstinence or fasting.’ 


As usual Solovyof gives an illustration. He 
says: ‘This is depicted with wonderful clearness 
and simplicity in the holy narrative about the 
gevout centurion Cornelius, “which gave much 
alms to the people, and prayed to God alway.” In 
his own words, ‘‘I was fasting until this hour: and 
at the ninth hour I prayed in my house; and, 
behold, a man stood before me in bright clothing, 
and said, Cornelius, ‘ky prayer is heard, and thine 
alms are had in remembrance in the sight of God” 
{then follows the command to send for Simon, 
who has the words of salvation).’ 


We turn, then, to the preface. What steps are 
we to take in order that the fundamental feelings 
which are common to all mankind may reach that 
We 


have seen that it will not do to lie low and let them 


highest good of which mankind is capable? 
exercise themselves. Their uncontrolled expres- 
sion is sure to lead to mischief, not because this 
world but 
because self-control is part of the very order of the 


is under mischievous government, 


world. 
Three ways are open. 
feelings over into the keeping and direction of 


others. Solovyof puts it in this form: ‘‘‘ God,” 


they argue, “ manifests His will to man externally - 
_ and disregarding their denials. 


through the authority of the Church ; the only true 
Church is our Church, its voice is the voice of 
God; the true representatives of our Church are 


One way is to give our 


the clergy, hence their voice is the voice of God; 
the true representative of the clergy for each 
individual is his confessor ; therefore all questions 
of faith and conscience ought in the last resort 
to be decided for each by his confessor.”’ 


The only thing 
to be arranged is that all confessors should say the 
same thing, or that there should be one confessor 

_only—omnipresent and immortal. Otherwise, the 
difference of opinion among many changing con- 
fessors may lead to the obviously impious view that 
the voice of God contradicts itself.’ 


‘It all seems clear and simple. 


There is another way. ‘The good of life can- 
not be accepted as something ready made or taken 
It must be 
understood by the man himself and be made his 
This 
is the necessary condition of a morally-worthy 


on trust from some external authority. 
own through faith, reason, and experience. 


existence.’ 


But neither with this condition is Solovyof 
satisfied, if it is made the only condition, as it so often 
is. For it involves the rejection of all historical and 
collective manifestations of the good, of everything 
except the inner moral activities and states of the 
individual. The result is a new moral error. 
Solovyof calls it ‘moral amorphism.’ And he says 
that ‘in recognizing the good meaning of life but 
rejecting all its objective forms, moral amorphism 
must regard as senseless the whole history of the 
world and humanity, since it entirely consists in 
evolving new forms of life and making them more 
perfect. There is sense in rejecting one form of 
life for the sake of another and a more perfect one, 
but there is no meaning in rejecting form as such. 
Yet such rejection is the logical consequence of 


the anti-historical view.’ 


So there is a third way. It is found as usual by 
accepting the affirmations of both the other methods 
‘ The first maintains 
that the will of God is revealed to us through the 


priest only; the second affirms that this never 
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happens, that the Supreme will caznot speak to us 
through the priest, but is revealed solely and 
entirely in our own consciousness. It is obvious, 
however, that in both cases the will of God has 
been left out of account and replaced, in the first 
instance, by the priest, and in the second by the 
self-affirming ego. And yet one would think there 
could be no difficulty in understanding that once 
the will of God is admitted its expression ought not 
to be restricted to or exhausted by the deliverances 
either of the inner consciousness or of the priest. 
The will of God may speak both in us and in 
him, and its only absolute and necessary demand 
is that we should’ inwardly conform to it and take 
up a good or right attitude to everything, including 
the priest, and indeed putting him before other 
things for the sake of what he represents.’ 


The third and last step in our exposition of this 
book is to discover what Solovyof means by that 
‘supreme good’ which is to be the end and aim of 
all our moral endeavour. 


And here we notice that he is not very fond of 
using ‘the phrase ‘the supreme good.’ He prefers 
the word: ‘ perfection,’ which gives him at once an 
advantage. For the supreme good may be God 
and it may be anything else. But perfection can 
be attributed to God alone. 


Nor has Solovyof any hesitation in attributing 


perfection to God. That feeling of reverence with 
which we are endowed is unsatisfied short of God. 
As Augustine says, it finds no rest until it finds its 
rest in Him. There is an ideal of perfection to 
which our own imperfection for ever points. It is 
an‘ideal which demands actual realization in God, 
and it is at the same time an ideal which remains 
ever unrealized by us. 


Let us listen to Solovyof himself. ‘ The religious 
attitude necessarily involves discriminating and 
comparing, We can stand in a religious relation 
to the higher only if we are aware of it as such, 
only if we are conscious of its superiority to us, and 
consequently of our own unworthiness. But we 
cannot be conscious of our unworthiness or imper- 
fection unless we have an idea of its opposite, ze. 


an idea of perfection. Further, the consciousne 
of our own imperfection and of the divine perfectic 
cannot, if it be genuine, stop at this oppositio 
It necessarily results in a desire to banish it t 
making our reality conform to the highest idez 
that is, to the image and likeness of God. Thi 
the religious attitude as a whole logically involv 
three moral categories: (1) zmperfection (in us 
(2) perfection (in God); and (3) the process ¢ 
becoming perfect or of establishing a harmor 
between the first and the second as the task of o1 
hie? 


Did we say that this ideal perfection is for ev 
unattainable by us? Solovyof says so, but on 
when his ‘for ever’ is bounded by the meaning ¢ 
time. When he takes the larger measure of tk 
Kingdom of God he recognizes the possibility 
perfection being reached even by us. He make 
a distinction between the zmage and the /kene: 
of God. He does not say directly that we sha’ 
become as God. He says that the consciousnes 
which we have of the absolute ideal is the image ¢ 
God, but when we realize that ideal completely w 
are made in the likeness of God. 


This distinction may strike us as a little fancifu 
But let it stand. The final truth is that the realize 
tion of our highest good, that perfection to whic: 
all our striving points, is impossible for us until, b 
the surrender of our will to the will of God, we fi 
formed in us that redemptive manifestation of Gow 
which is found in the face of Jesus Christ. Ams 
it is never realized by the individual alone, bu 
only in fellowship with others in the Kingdon 
of God. 


| 


For in the Kingdom of God, and only in th 
Kingdom of God, does each of the three funda 
mental facts of human nature find its perfect form 
and fulfilment. The lower nature becomes wholly 
subservient to the higher, and shame passes int¢ 
glory. Pity for others is transfigured also anc 
becomes that spiritual sympathy which makes mer 
all one in the perfection of brotherly love in Christ 
Jesus. And reverence loses itself in the beatific 
vision, by which we are changed into the same 
‘likeness’ from glory to glory. 


E have been called to a rededication of Scotland 
nd of its national life. The word has seemed 
o imply previous dedication: it recalls something 
na our history—we have, then, formerly made an 
ttempt to achieve that at which now again we aim. 
The attempt as then made was unsuccessful? Be it 
o—but we made it. They accuse us Scots of an 
-xcessive love of the world—we are canny, we are 
sractical, we are hard-headed, we are careful, they 
say, hinting perhaps at an element of the sordid and 
fasping in our character. However that may be 
—and it is not easy for us to judge in our own 
fase—as a nation Scotland is capable of idealism, 
snd has proved it, when over the rest of Europe 
ideals were out of fashion. 

Through the long Middle Ages and their con- 
fusion the Church had stood in secular life for 
three things —social duty, human brotherhood, 
and corporate responsibility ; and on the whole it 
had stood for them successfully. It had main- 
tained the idea of Christendom—a certain unity 
demarcated by the Christian civilization, under the 
sceptre of Him by whom kings reign and princes 
decree justice. The Reformation in the West, 
and more or less simultaneously the consummation 
of Ottoman conquest in the East, broke down that 
solidarity and shattered the Church’s international 
and social influence. The modern system of States 
based on nationality began to take form. By and 
by there was reaction from the spiritual fervours 
of the Reformation period, a weariness of the 
struggles which it had provoked, and a distaste for 
‘principles,’ as the cause of those wars of religion 
which had desolated Europe. The State as such 
regained much of the importance which it had 
possessed in the old pagan days when the State 
was all and the individual conscience nothing. 
Religion became a matter of statecraft—it followed 
the flag—cujus regio, illus religio ; the conscience 
(or the convenience) of the prince was to deter- 
mine the faith of his subjects. Over great part of 
‘the Christian World’ the prince became Head of 
the Church. Instead of a supra-national Church, 
‘in the world what the soul is in the body,’ there 
came into existence a series of ‘establishments of 
religion,’ which were little more than departments 
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of State, and that of States whose politics made 
little pretence to be Christian. With all this Mr. 
H. Belloc has made us familiar. 

In this dreary time Scotland constituted herself 
the exception ; she stood alone in adherence to the 
earlier ideal, resolved to be a really Christian 
country—Christian in fact as well as in profession, 
Church and State identified in God’s service and 
based alike in God’s truth. This resolution 
became explicit in her successive Covenants. The 
Covenants failed—that may be frankly recognized ; 
but they were a genuine effort to realize a concep- 
tion whose value we may now, in the distress 
which has resulted from its general abandonment, 
appreciate: and in such an enterprise it is some- 
thing even to have failed. The Covenants stood 
for the moral duty of the State, for the spiritual 
nature of nationality, and for the recognition of 
the corporate responsibility of citizenship before 
God and man. That is to say, that they stood for 
what Mr. Burroughs has taught us to call the 
wholeness of life, and for that Whole which includes 
our life—God in whom we live and move and 
exist. 

The Covenants failed—no doubt in part because 
the world which they attempted to consecrate 
embraced so many elements of opposition to their 
idea; in part also because of their controversial 
outlook, and of their concern mainly with a single 
aspect of the Kingdom of God (its relation to the 
temporal power) which has for too long obsessed 
the Scottish mind to the exclusion of aspects not 
less important ; and in part by reason of the ‘ per- 
secuting principles,’ the will to repress and coh- 
cuss opposition, and the swift resort to extreme 
measures, which disfigure our ecclesiastical history. 
They took the sword, and they perished by the 
sword. Such were the tendencies of the time ; 
we have learned something since; because the 
attempt as it was made in the seventeenth century 
came to nothing, it does not follow that, if made 
again in better form, it need be hopeless now. 

The attempt which the Covenants represented— 
the attempt, namely, to build on Scottish fields a 
true City of God, to construct a society based on 
complete recognition of Christ as Lord of Life for 
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this present world as well as Lord of heaven 
and of the world to come—that has not since been 
renewed. Through the last two centuries the 
tendency has been for the secular organization of 
life to become more and more entirely secular ; 
for religion to become more and more individual- 
istic; and for the Church to hold itself concerned 
more and more exclusively with the salvation of 
souls, and less and always less responsible as to the 
condition of this world’s affairs. We have lost the 
wholeness of life; and the reaction upon our 
spiritual life has been to infect it with a certain 
sense of unreality, almost of artificiality. Religion 
has lost conscious touch with the world of fact, 
that actual world which God so loved, for which 
‘Christ died. Lx vrevanche the world has broken 
touch with faith, and in its theory of social con- 
duct has ‘forgotten God.’ Our life is organized 
mainly for finance, commerce, and industry ; can 


we venture even to think that for these purposes | 


(which are distinctively our purposes) we are 
organized in Christ and under the law of Christ ? 


So what is comprehensively called ‘the ‘social | 


question’ is upon us—that question which is not 
one but many, and yet is always the same question : 
that, namely, of ‘ society organizing itself apart from 
God,’ and the question of whether such a society 
can stand, or for how long ; and now it is upon us 
in its ultimate and conclusive form, the international 
form, in which ‘discussion is continued by other 
means’ such as bombs and poison gas, as the 
question whether men shall be able at all to dwell 
together in a world which does not own the King- 
dom of God. This is the «tima ratio which we 
have reached in present discussion; but the dis- 
cussion itself originates at an earlier point—that 
at which the right of self-interest is assumed as the 
co-ordinating factor in human association; the 
assumption which negates the kingship of God. 
Our need just now (and this is the thing which is 
implied by the word rededication) is to recognize 
afresh (for once certainly Scotland knew it) that 
God alone is King over all the earth, that God deals 
with the actual which is before Him, that we are 
corporately and socially responsible to God, that 
our national and social life is a real moral life 
which involves us individually in the Divine criti- 
cism, that the Kingdom of God is meant for realiza- 


tion, and that we must seek it, seek it first, seek it | 


as men in desperation seek till they find. 


Scotland at least has the capacity to grasp the | 


_ since the seventeenth century material interest} 


, will we answer? 


thought, and the capacity to attempt its accomplish 
ment in fact—the idealism of it does not for hej 
exclude consideration. That is certain, becaus| 
she has already attempted it; her history is h i 
witness. ‘The gifts and calling of God’ (so Sif 
Paul says of another nation) ‘are without repen ¢ 
ance’; capacity to entertain a Divine idea is thle 
gift of God: it is more—it is a calling of God tp 
follow that idea and to endeavour its realizatiojs 
again and yet again. Scotland has always key 
some hold of this idea of the Kingdom of God) 
spiritual but factual; it is but yesterday, as thi) 
life of a people is counted, that she was torn tot ic 
depth of her life on a question of ‘the crown righty) 
of the Redeemer.’ The merits of that convulsiog 
do not enter here—let it serve as a later examplf 
of that idealism of which we Scots are capablejs 
The old France has risen from its grave, thi 
France which led the Crusades; will not the old 
Scotland reawaken? We may acknowledge thaj 


have engaged us ; since the union of the Parliament 
prosperity has drugged our conscience; we havi 
lost our dream of having God for King. Yet th) 
dream is our own; who else of the nations has 
shared it? And now God is calling the earth 
iy 

‘The Kingdom of God’—‘ Christ supreme in al} 
spheres’: not in State relations only (as wail 
perhaps the flaw in the conception as our fore) 
fathers conceived it), and not in the soul onl} 
(there perhaps was the too exclusive emphasif 
which crapped of its strength that older evangelical} 
ism,which nevertheless had the root of the matter) 
but now ‘in all spheres and in all causes,’ includ 
ing first those humble spheres of common traffic 
in which we ourselves most of us move: Christ t« 
rule in politics,in business, in the labour-market 
in the shop and factory and counting-hous¢ 
and exchange, in town council and committer 
and school board, in legislation and in diplomacy 
—with an polar edged Christian standard ir 
them all. 

The Church in Scotland has adopted this worc 
rededication as the watchword of its war mission— 
it has not as yet (so far as I know) set itself tc 
expound the content of the word thus applied 
When it does so, there are certain precautions ir 
definition which would naturally suggest them 
selves. (1) Rededication does not involve any 
proposal _ establish a theocracy. In relation tc 
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the secular order the Church is not a government, 
and should not be a government. The Church is 
a witness. I do not mean that it must limit 
itself to ‘the proclamation of great principles’; it 
must also demand their application. It should 
testify against concrete evils, and for the attainable 
good. It should indicate the wrong against which 
‘it protests and refuse to be silent until that is 
redressed, and it should with definiteness and 
persistence claim for the community such amelior- 
ations as are requisite. But it is not responsible 
for measures or for policies. Society is organized 
for its own regulation and possesses its own 
executive: to that the Church must appeal for 
reformation, which, as the monitor of society, it has 
a duty to demand. (2) Further, in speaking of 
rededication and thereby implying reference to 
historic precedent, there must be care to avoid 
even the appearance of an intention to follow such 
a precedent further than resuscitation of its radical 
principle. History cannot be repeated; the 
Covenants cannot be revived. The Covenants were 
corporate national actions in which the nation as 
such was, as is proper, represented by its king and 
parliament. Such action is in these days impossible, 
were it only for the reason that Scotland has now 
no separate national representation. (3) On the 
other hand, rededication is a term which can hardly 
be applied with reference to the Church: the 
‘Church is already and always Christ’s own ; it may 
be conceived of as repenting of failure to give 
adequate effect to its consecration in Him; it may 
‘be called to reformation or to revival; but it can 
hardly be conceived of as dedicating or rededicat- 
ing to Christ His own Bride and Body. The 
Church is not its own; it is Christ’s purchased 
possession. 

We shall possibly find ourselves interpreting the 
rededication at which we aim as an individual 
action, but an action taken by so many individuals 
consentaneously! that it may be in effect the 


1 The proportion of the population of Scotland accessible 
to the Church’s direct influence is large. The population 
in question probably approaches 5,000,000 in number. The 
communicants of the Church of Scotland alone were reported 
for the year 1916 as 725,900—those of the U.F. Church 
(which in this Mission is acting along with the Church of 
Scotland) as over 518,000: together not less, let us say, 
than 14 million—or perhaps something approximating to or 
exceeding one-half of the adult population. But there are 
also very many who, not being communicants, adhere to the 
Church and in their measure are responsive to its appeal. 


movement of the mass of the nation into a new 
reading of social obligation as obligation to God ; 
with the resulting effective prevalence of a higher 
standard of social duty, defined as the acknow- 
ledged ‘supremacy of Christ in all spheres.’ Our 
hope would be in this movement of the public 
conscience and in an elevation of the accepted 
conventions of conduct to a new plane. Dedication 
is, at least in the first place, an interior action of 
the will, a temper of mind, and a resolve. Only 
in the second place does it become the expression 
of this temper, and the fulfilment of this resolution 
in action. The immediate aim of a mission of 
rededication would be to obtain a certain convic- 
tion of the general mind of our countrymen, 
possibly some explicit formulation of intention to 
give this conviction effect. The conviction to be 
sought is that the way of Christ is the only way of 
hope for the world, and that it is a way applicable 
‘in all spheres’; the intention to be formed and 
expressed is an intention to adopt this way, each 
man for himself in all practice, and to require that 
it be taken for granted as our way with one another 
in all honourable traffic of man with man: this 
instead of the present assumption that in our 
intercourse each should seek his own things and 
therein be blameless. 


It is, one understands, the Rededication of the 
Nation which is meant; and if so, we must have 
in view the national, the social-—may we not say, 
the secular?—as distinguished from the ecclesi- 
astical. The proposal is not, on the face of it, one 
of ecclesiastical adjustments or of Church revival. 
These may also be desirable or even requisite: they 
may be parallel and contemporaneous ; probably 
they must be involved. But they are not national 
rededication. A revived Church, or a_ united 
Church, or a perfectly ordered Church may quite 
well exist in a country which is far from confessing 
God in national Affairs or in social institutions. 
Our thinking as to rededication should primarily 
envisage the public conscience, the current ethics, 
and the secular practice of life. Two difficulties 
stand in the way of our adopting this outlook. 
On the one hand, there is in the Church itself a 
fixed habit of minding its own business and of 


It may be further hoped that in the later and concluding 
stages of the Mission other Christian communions may 
support the movement which the Mission represents. (This 
hope has been fully realized.) 


— 
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judging itself, often severely enough, by such 
results as it discerns in what is called its ‘hold 
upon the people’—by Church attendance, statistics 
of membership, and so on—rather than by the 
conditions, moral and material, of the world to 
which it testifies. We are more accustomed to be 
criticised (by ourselves and others) than to criticise, 
and to justify our existence, rather than to require 
our world to be justified. Our instinct is to 
correct ourselves rather than to ask for the reforma- 
tion of our environment. It is an amiable instinct, 
but for the present necessity it may be apt to lead 
us into irrelevancies. On the other hand, when 
we address the world with our call to repentance, 
and the country with our call to rededication, world 
and country have the obvious retort, that we should 
first reform ourselves, and that the Church too has 
room for repentance. And we cannot deny the 
need—the Church will undoubtedly be in a better 
position to address its call to the world, when it 
has cleared itself of worldliness in its own system. 

The retort is effective as a retort. Coming to 
the facts, it remains that we are dealing with the 
war, and that the war has been a secular and social, 
not an ecclesiastical, phenomenon. Its problems 
are ethical rather than religious. It has arisen not 
out of the Church, but out of the nations. Its 
origins and its processes are in the mundane order, 
and there they remain, and will remain. LEcclesi- 
astical repentances and reformation are for the 
question of the war side issues. We have to deal 
with the fact that our social method and practice 
have been in part non-moral, and that the cleavage 
between theoretical and practical ethic has run 
through our whole organization of life, beginning 
in individual relations and culminating in inter- 
national relations—with the recent result. The 
question is of unifying personal and corporate 
standards of conduct, of moralizing and christianiz- 
ing our society, its standards of thought, its agreed 
aims, its approved activities. We have to substitute 
conceptions of justice and brotherhood for concep- 
tions of self-interest and rivalry. 


Translated into the terms of national life, dedzcc 
tion would, on the one hand, involve the popula} 
acceptance and common prevalence of the recogn 
tion of God as the Lawgiver and Judge of ou 
society, a general persuasion that it can be we} 
with nation or man only so far as God’s intentio: 
for each is adopted, with a conviction that God’) 
will can be and must be done on earth. On th# 
other hand, in the field of duty to man, it woul 
involve a general determination to attempt th 
arrangement of the various spheres of social organy 
ization and activity in accordance with an absolut} 
morality: that is to say, that what is right shoul 
be demanded and expected by the common conf 
science and opinion. It would thus be no longey 
possible to say among us, ‘I am not a moralist—} 
I am practical.’ We have to create the convictiorf 
that morality is of all things the most practical 
since its abeyance has brought the world to iti 
present ruin. To do so we have to substitute thd 
idea of service for that of profit as the prope} 
motive of action. We have to suggest the concep 
tion that the man of business, the official, the 
employer, the workman are in positions of steward 
ship and trust for their fellows, equally, for example 
with the minister of religion or the physician ; anc} 
that if they are indifferent to that fact, they are as} 
culpable as a clergyman or doctor who places hist 
interest before his duty, or occupies his position 
with a view to his own advantage. We have te 
exclude the idea of obligation to the interest of 
certain persons—for example, the obligation of a 
director t6 his shareholders—rather than of obliga-j 
tion to the community. We have to discredit the 
idea of class codes and of professional codes, whic 
differ from the absolute code—which are proper to 
particular spheres or departments of life. We hav: 
to unify the standard held in the current conscience 
so that what is in itself wrong or less than right 
shall not be held excusable on the ground of 
practical exigency. This is only to say that God 
should be owned in practice. No more than that 
is needed to constitute a dedicated nation. 
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LBiterature. 


PANTHEISM AND THE VALUE OF 
LIFE. 


THE first place this month -belongs to a volume 
entitled Pantheism and the Value of Life, by W. 
S. Urquhart, M.A., D.Phil., Senior Professor of 
Philosophy in the Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta, and Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 

What does Dr. Urquhart mean by Pantheism? 
#or there are two types of it. As he himself 
expresses it, ‘the fundamental formula of Pan- 
theism would seem to be a double one—WVothing 
1s which is not God, and God is everything which is.’ 
_ ‘Now, it may seem to be a matter of indifference 
whether, in stating the fundamental articles of the 
pantheistic creed, we say “God is All” or “ All is 
God”; but this apparently simple conversion 
covers two distinct tendencies, which may be 
further described as a tendency towards abstract 
idealism on the one hand, and towards naturalism 
on the other. In the one case, the plurality of the 
actual is sacrificed to the unity of God. If any- 
thing should seem to come into conflict, either 
theoretically or practically, with the one and only 
Being of God, the reality of this conflicting 
element is forthwith denied, our ordinary experi- 
ence is cancelled by the help of the category of 
lusion ; and we stand firmly to the position that 
nothing zs, which is not God. ‘The other tendency 
of Pantheism is towards a deification of the 
actual. The Zotality of that which we at present 
partially know is to_be regarded as Divine. Every- 
hing that zs, is God; and we move easily in the 
lirection of pure naturalism. The conception is 
zreatly in favour with scientists who have to do 
with the particular aspects of the world. It 
encourages them in their rejection of centralizing 
netaphysical conceptions, but yet enables them to 
etain for the world a certain diffused divinity and 
0 enjoy an after-glow of religious faith. Their 
osition might be described as an assertion of the 
mmanence of God with a transference of emphasis 
rom the word “God” to the word zmmanence ; 
nd, however we may criticize the consistency of 
ome of the systems thus pantheistically tinged, 
ye cannot but agree with the words in which Dr. 
nge refers to them: “The immanent Pantheism 
r Monism which is the creed of most scientists 


who are religious is a real religion, which only 
ignorance and prejudice can stigmatize as infi- 
delity.”’ 

Dr. Urquhart uses the word ‘ Pantheism’ so as 
to cover both types, and he does so justly, we 
might say inevitably. For ‘historically, Pantheism 
includes both phases, and the one is constantly 
passing over into the other. The same system, 
the same philosopher even, exhibits both 
tendencies, often unconsciously for the most 
part.’ , 

The volume is occupied, not exclusively but 
very largely, with the problem of Pantheism in 
India. For the author’s object is to discover the 
effect of Pantheism upon practical life-values, and 
he has to find a set of circumstances in which 
Pantheism appears in its purity as an intellectuah 
doctrine for a long enough period to form the: 
basis fora philosophy of religion and morals. And 
such a combination of circumstances is found only 
in India. ‘ Moreover, in India of the present day 
Pantheism is a dominating influence. The intel- 
lectual inheritance of the past is not by any means. 
forgotten or despised. It is said that there have 
been more editions of the Upanishads in recent. 
years in India than of Descartes and Spinoza in 
the whole of Europe. . The Gia is the most popular 
religious book amongst all literate classes, and the 
direct influence of Pantheism upon it is unmistak- 
able. Current philosophic thought about religion 
and morals is pantheistic in tendency. The 
religion of the majority of the educated classes is 
a refined Pantheism, and their attitude to the 
popular religion is that welcome of all forms and 
indifference to any particular form of the Divine 
which Pantheism permits and encourages. Even. 
the illiterate classes themselves, in their occasional 
reflective moods, allow their thoughts to run upon. 
pantheistic lines. The picture given by R. C. Bose: 
is not overdrawn: “ Pantheism in other lands is the 
monoply of a few. In India, however, it is 
co-extensive with social or national life, being held 
both by the learned and the ignorant, the rich and 
the poor, the high and the low. Pantheism of a 
thoroughly spiritual type is preached and advocated, 
not only in temples of piety, but in places of public 
resort, in streets and thoroughfares, not only in 
the seclusion of cloisters and cells, but amid the. 
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din and bustle of hives of industry and marts of 
ccommerce.””’ 

Dr. Urquhart is one of the most accurate, 
incisive, and enthusiastic students of philosophy of 
-our day, and he has the inestimable advantage of 
being able to express himself both clearly and 
forcibly. It must not for a moment be imagined 
that his book is written to be read only by students 
-of Indian philosophy. The reading of it will be 
to every serious student of philosophy a valuable 
mental discipline and very likely an unexpected 
enlightening of the eyes. It throws light on the 
meaning of life, the very life which we have our- 
selves to live in these Western lands. And 
above all, though never obtrusively, it brings us 
into touch with the things which are at present 
unseen, the things of faith and hope so earnestly 
but so darkly groped after by that great nation in 
the midst of which Dr. Urquhart has spent his 
manhood, and whose manner of life and thought 
he has studied so critically and yet so sympatheti- 
cally. 

The volume is published at the Epworth Press 
{12s. 6d. net). 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


At the Cambridge University Press there is 
published the second volume of A Zistory of 
American Literature, in uniformity with the ‘Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature.’ Although it 
is a large handsome volume of 660 pages it is not 
large enough for the ground it undertakes to cover. 
Two hundred and fifty pages are occupied ‘with the 
bibliographies. Into the remaining four hundred 
and ten, two-and-twenty authors have to compress a 
narrative and criticism of Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, the Publicists and 
Orators from 1800 to 1850, Webster, the American 
Historians (Prescott and Motley being dealt with 
in a separate chapter), the Early Humorists, the 
Magazine, Annual, and Gift-Book Literature, News- 
papers, Religious and Moral Writers, the Writers 
of Familiar Verse, Lowell, Whitman, the Poets of 
the Civil War, Lanier, the Dialect Writers, the 
Writers of Short Stories, and the Authors of Books 
for Children. It is evident that the editors of this 
History of American Literature resolved to see the 
work done thoroughly, that it may be done once 
for all. 

Some of the names of the authors of these 


chapters are new to us; innumerable names Gj 
authors whom they commemorate have bee 
hitherto also unknown. But the chapters whiciff 
contain the greatest number of unfamiliar name 
are not the least interesting chapters. Thi 
interest lies with the writer of the chapter rathe} 
than with its contents. And there is in thify 
volume the utmost range of literary ability. : 
should say that the author of the chapter on Wally 
Whitman makes as little of his subject as it would® 
be possible to make of it, while the author of thi 
chapter on Daniel Webster makes as much of his} 
We need not name the former; the latter ij 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Those two articles sugges} 
another contrast. It is always difficult for ar} 
editor to bring his contributors into harmony 
with one another in respect of length and methoct 
of treatment, but it is not often that he has to le} 
them stand in such glaring opposition as these tw@ 
stand. The author of the chapter on Whitmart 
simply tells us the story of Whitman’s life, withou’ 
an attempt at criticism or appreciation. T 
author of the chapter on Webster is so completel 
absorbed in his author’s personality and influence 
that the editors have to add the necessary bio’ 
graphy in a footnote. 

There are other chapters besides that onj 
Daniel Webster which will be read with deeph 
interest. But the supreme value of the book} 
undoubtedly is, and wiil continue to be, as a book} 
of reference. The bibliographies alone, a mar4 
vellous achievement, are beyond price. 


~ 


A MODERNIST. 


Somebody has said that there have never been 
more than two modernists, Father Tyrrell and 
Abbé Loisy. But now the word is coming to be 
accepted by the ‘liberal theologian’ as a convenient 
designation for himself and his unbelief. We say: 
his unbelief, because it is in rejecting certain parts’ 
of traditional orthodoxy rather than in any form of 
extension, whether horizontal or perpendicular, 
that his peculiarity is displayed. The modernist 
rejects certain miracles. Does he reject them all? 
And with these miracles he casts away certain 
doctrines—the doctrines of the Incarnation, the 
Divinity, the Atonement, and the Resurrection. 
He has his own doctrines to take the place of 
some of these, but they are not the traditional 
doctrines, and they do not take their place. 
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Mr. G. G. Coulton, M.A., of St. Catharine’s 
ollege, Cambridge, calls himself a modernist. He 
egins his book, Christ, St. Francis, and To-Day 
Cambridge: at the University Press ; 10s. 6d. net), 
ith a rejection of miracle. For he is determined 
o meet the demands of the modern man, and 
especially the returning soldier, for a credible and 
acceptable religion. And the very first demand 
which these men make, he says, is the surrender of 
the miraculous. Mr. Coulton does not reject all 
miracles, he only rejects all physical miracles. 
He makes a great point of his belief in spiritual 
miracles, occupying more than one of his lectures 
with it. He shows that great Churchmen, from 
Augustine down, have. made much of the spiritual 
miracle and comparatively little of the physical. 
And that is:all very well. But what about the 
Gospels? Mr. Coulton knows that the difficulty 
i; there, and he tries to overcome it. It is all 
a matter of date. The Gospels and even the 
Pauline Epistles are late enough, he thinks, to 
allow of the invention and circulation of all the 
miracles that the Gospels contain. We just ask 
these two questions: How does he explain the 
inextricable combination of miracle with the teach- 
ing of our Lord in the Gospels? And how does 
he explain Christ? Aut Deus aut non bonus—it 
is absolutely true; and it was never seen to be 
true more clearly than to-day. 

But what has St. Francis to do with it? 
Mr. Coulton is a great student of Medizevalism. 
It is in the life of St. Francis that he finds illustra- 
tions which make the rejection of the Gospel 
miracles easier. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


The Spiritual Foundations of Reconstruction 
(King; ros. 6d. net) is written to serve a remark- 
able purpose, and it is certainly itself a remarkable 
book. It is a remarkable book for this among 
other reasons, that it publishes a long series of 
criticisms of itself—there are as many as sixty-one 
pages of them—criticisms which are sometimes 
favourable and sometimes not. ‘These criticisms, 
you might say, make a book of themselves, and 
most entertaining reading. They also give the 
reader an idea of what the book is about, which it 
is not easy to find out from the book itself. Mr. 
Clutton-Brock, for example, says: ‘What the 
authors of this book desire is to apply the prin- 


ciples of worship to the greatest things that are 
taught in schools, those things which are part of 
religion or have a close connection with it. When 
I was a boy, boys were taught “divinity ” much 
as they were taught the multiplication table. 
They learned the journeys of St. Paul, or the 
names of the Kings of Israel and Judah, or the 
incidents that were peculiar to each of the four 
gospels. In fact they acquired certain information 
that was supposed to be religious because it was to 
be found in the Bible. I remember hearing a long 
sermon, addressed to a congregation of boys, 
which discussed the question, what was the wood 
used in Elisha’s miracle, when he made the axe 
swim.’ 

But how do they mean to teach religion? By 
a system of liturgy, of ritual, of ceremony. The 
class teaching, say the authors of the book (there 
are two of them, Dr. F. H. Hayward and Mr. 
Arnold Freeman), ‘the class teaching of the Bible, 
of literature, music, history, and certain other 
subjects should be largely abolished in favour 
of a liturgical, ceremonial, or celebrational treat- 
ment. These subjects are not so much to be 
“learned ” as “imbibed.” They point to the cele- 
brations of Empire Day, St. David’s Day, and 
Shakespéare Day, as examples, already existing, of 
the kind of teaching they mean. They might 
point to much older examples in the services of 
the Church. The Church teaches religion in the 
same manner, especially the Church of Rome.’ 

It would not perhaps be wrong to say that 
what our authors want is a system of celebrations 
in schools, something after the manner in which 
Empire Day is celebrated in some schools, for the 
purpose of commemorating celebrated men and 
great events in history. And they set forth the 
ritual that might be observed on such days. 
There is the ritual for Shakespeare Day, for League 
of Nations Day, for Democracy Day, for St. 
Paul’s Day. 

Here is originality enough. And yet it is not 
half the originality that this book contains. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


Dr. E. Washburn Hopkins, Professor of Sans- 
krit and Comparative Philology in Yale University, 
has succeeded in containing a sketch of Zhe 
History of Religions within one volume (Macmillan ; 
16s. net). It is certainly a fairly large volume, for 
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it runs to 624 pages without counting the preface 
and other preliminary matter. Nevertheless it is 
something of a feat, for it is a different thing to 
write on all the religions of the world now from 
what it was even a quarter of a century ago. In- 
formation is enormously increased and the standard 
of accuracy is enormously raised. It is no longer 
possible to omit great spaces of the world, and it is 
no longer possible to make sweeping and indefinite 
statements about any religion. ; 

But Dr. Washburn Hopkins is well equipped for 
his work. It is many years since he took his place 
among the serious and scientific students of 
religion, and he has steadily widened the range of 
his studies. Moreover, he has been careful to 
secure the aid of special students of certain of the 
religions described. Professor Bacon, he says, 
revised his notes on the dates of New Testament 
writings. He has been a diligent student of the 
recent literature, a selection from which he offers 
at the end of every chapter. Perhaps he has been 
more than sufficiently attracted by the more recent 
writings, especially if they contain some original 
suggestion. 

The least successful chapter is the last. And no 
wonder. Its subject is Christianity. First of all, 
the bibliography is disappointing. It is of course 
a selection, but it 1s a selection in which it is 
impossible to discover either method or meaning. 
It is always easy to criticise a bibliography, but 
here the fault is not either of excess or of defect. 
It looks like a fault of insufficient information. 
And the chapter itself bears that out. Professor 
Hopkins writes as an outsider, picking out this 
man’s opinion and that other man’s, but never 
committing himself to ‘this thing I know.’ There 
is certainly nothing offensive in the chapter, but as 
certainly there is nothing impressive. 


STR ANDREW WINGATE. 


There are books which are quite detached from 
their author’s personality. They might have been 
written by anybody. There they are and you 
have to take them as they are. The author has 
kept himself out of sight and sent his book out 
into the world to sink or swim. And in some cases 
these books are the greatest books in all literature. 

There are other books which are inseparable 
from their author. As Whitman said, when he 
published his ‘Leaves of Grass,’ ‘Who touches 


Palestine, Mesopotamia, an, 
the Jews, by Sir Andrew Wingate, K.C.LHp 
(Holmes; 5s. net), is one of them. The author ij 
in it from beginning to end. His personality ij 
impressed on every page. It is impressed upol} 
the topics dealt with and their arrangement. Th} 
scenes described, whether by pen or by pencil, ari) 
scenes with which he is familiar and you see thenjj 
through his eyes. Historical events are to bij 
understood, not as events which have occurred if 
the past at certain times and places, but as theif) 
are interpreted by his mind. To appreciate thd 
book thoroughly you must enter into its atmoy 
sphere, an atmosphere which surrounds the autho#! 
himself. 


this, touches a man.’ 


Get into sympathy with the author, anc& 
then, but only then, you will benefit truly by the 
book. j 

It is a book about Palestine and Mesopotamizii 
and the Jews. Well, one could easily write abou} 
these objectively. But Sir Andrew Wingate add¢i 
to his title, ‘The Spiritual Side of History.’ You) 
are warned at once that you will find here no con} 
tentment with facts or dates or with what is called/ 
the scientific attitude to the past. History is) 
interpreted. It is seen in the light of the things 
that are unseen and eternal. Wherever you findj 
yourself, in Palestine, in Mesopotamia, or else-// 
where throughout the Dispersion, you find yourseli@ 
in a spiritual environment, the old and the new, 
the past and the present not being scientifically# 
separated, but all brought into one harmonious) 
movement of Providence. Sir Andrew Wingates 
recognizes, in Jesus the Jehovah of the Oldf 
Testament. What follows? It follows that ally 
the Old Testament promises are taken up by) 
Christ and made promises of His own. Theyy 
find in Him their Yea to which you have to addj 
your Amen. And one of these promises is that 
the Jews will be restored to the promised land. 
The restoration is inseparable from the coming of 
the Kingdom. ‘Gethsemane,’ says Sir Andrew: 
Wingate, ‘Gethsemane is hidden in the agony of} 
the Old Testament, but the glory of the Kingdom 
of Christ is there too. The weeping over Jeru-} 
salem, the pronouncement of its doom, the fore-# 
telling of a day when the people would accept thet 
Messiah and repent with tears—this is but the} 
epitome of the life of the prophets. They were alli 
suffering prophets and proclaimed woe, but there; 
is not one that does not conclude with a note of) 
triumph. Therefore the final judgment — the 
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xpulsion and scattering of Israel, followed by 
enturies of ceaseless suffering—is always accom- 
anied by promises of regathering and restoration, 
reliminary to a period of unprecedented blessing.’ 


SYNDICALISM AND REALISM. 


Mr. J. W. Scott, Lecturer in Moral Philosophy 
a the University of Glasgow, has succeeded in 
making his first volume a contribution both to 
hilosophy and to socialism. In certain recent 
endencies in philosophy he has discovered an un- 
xpected affinity with certain recent tendencies in 
ecialism. And both are bad. The tendency in 
ocialism, or rather let us say in syndicalism, is to 
eparate the interests of the working class from the 
iterests of the community in general. In other 
ords, under the name of syndicalism the aim of 
ade unions has become purely selfish. It is an 
conomic as contrasted with a politicalaim. There 
fas a time when socialism recognized the State, 
nd took its place in politics. To the uncom- 
romising syndicalist the State does not exist; he 
ill have nothing to do with politics. He refuses 
ven to vote in elections. Nothing exists for him 
xcept his own class and the interests of it. 

Now, strange to say, the attitude of the syndi- 
alist finds support in recent philosophy. And 
here are syndicalists who are clever enough to see 
Jat. Mr. Scott has two philosophers in his mind— 
ergson and Bertrand Russell. It will be a 
arprise to most of his readers to find him bring- 
ig these two together under the same condemna- 
on. For Bergson is recognized as an idealist, 
hile Russell is called a realist. Mr. Scott does 
ot deny the realism of Russell; he denies the 
lealism of Bergson. Not altogether, and not at 
ll in intention, but in reality Bergson is a realist, 
nd in this most important particular, that he is an 
\tuitionist. He looks for immediate results. He is 
ontent with them and with their present enjoyment. 
low the demand for immediate results and for 
eir narrow selfish enjoyment is just the demand 
at is made by thesyndicalist. He also is a realist. 
ergson, in so far as he depends on intuition, is 
ith him ; Bertrand Russell is with him out and out. 

Needless to say, Mr. Scott disapproves of the 
»mbinatien and deplores the result. Syndicalism 
tus supported by philosophy is an immoral 
octrine, which recognizes no obligations, and 
eeps no bargain. Using its one method of the 


strike, and threatening, as Sorel for example 
vehemently does, to make the strike universal, an 
instrument of tyranny over all the rest of the world 
in the interests of one class, it throws morality and 
religion to the winds, and all forms of idealism go 
with them. 

Enough. This book is worth reading. Its title 
is Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism (A. & C. 


Black ; ros. net). 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


Professor W. J. McGlothlin is a learned and 
distinguished American scholar. That he is a 
Baptist he himself makes manifest in his latest 
book. It is called Zhe Course of Christian History 
(Macmillan ; ros. 6d. net). In other words it is a 
history of the Church, from the very beginning to 
the present day. But it is not a history written 
after the long-tried and now rather wearisome 
method of recording the events of one year after 
another. The history is divided into periods, and 
each period is subdivided into characteristics. 
Take the third period. It covers the years 323 to 
600, and is spoken of as the Undivided Catholic 
Church. Its characteristics are (1) Outward Con- 
ditions affecting Christian Work; (2) Missions; 
(3) The Church and its Officers; (4) History of 
Theology; (5) the Church’s Ordinances; (6) 
Christian Worship; (7) Christian Life. Each of 
these topics is treated in a separate secticn, con- 
fidently conceived and clearly expressed, the 
author’s aim and effort being always to seize the 
essentials and let the accidentals go. 

For whom is the volume written? We had 
thought for the general reader. And we think so 
still. But evidently the student of Church History 
has been much in the author’s mind, for at the 
end of the volume he gives a most valuable list of 
questions and suggestions for further study on every 
section of the book. 

But what about the evidence that he is a 
Baptist? That is very nicely seen when, in 
dealing with the general characteristics of the last 
period, he names ‘ Decline of Infant Baptism’ as 
one of them. 


GOD AND PERSONALITY. 


Is the reunion of philosophy and religion to 
come to pass even before the reunion of the 
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Churches? The signs are all around us. Most 
unmistakable of all is the issue, under the title of 
God and Personality (Allen & Unwin; ros.’ 6d. 
net), of the first course of Gifford Lectures delivered 
in the University of Aberdeen, in the years 1918 
and 1919, by Clement C. J. Webb, Fellow of St. 
Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. Mr. Webb isa 
philosopher, but so difficult does he find it to keep 
clear of religion, and even of revealed religion, that 
he has to apologize to Lord Gifford for overstep- 
ping the boundaries of his will. ‘But I do not 
think,’ he says, ‘that I shall be unfaithful to Lord 
Gifford’s wishes, wishes to which moreover he 
was with great wisdom careful not to bind his 
beneficiaries too strictly, only intending, as he 
says, “to indicate leading principles,” if I take 
seriously, as possible materials for the view of 
Personality that I desire to recommend to you, 
conceptions suggested by theological doctrines 
which will come before us in the course of our 
historical survey.’ And after giving his reasons he 
adds, ‘I shall, therefore, not hesitate to seek in 
the conceptions suggested by the dogmas of the 
Christian Church the same kind of help as I 
should seek in those implied in the systems of the 
masters of philosophy: and shall feel my con- 
science in doing so quite free from any scruple 
arising from Lord Gifford’s desire that his 
Lecturers should treat their subject “ without refer- 
ence to or reliance on any supposed special, excep- 
tional, or so-called miraculous revelation.”’ 

Mr. Webb’s subject is Personality. But he 
finds it impossible (after what has happened to us) 
to discuss the problem of Personality unless he is 
allowed to begin with God. Accordingly he begins 
with God, and, so far as the present course is con- 
cerned, ends with God, although undoubtedly he says 
many things by the way about Personality in man. 

We said in parenthesis, ‘after what has happened 
to us.’ The reference is to the war. The war has 
in Mr. Webb’s belief completely changed our 
attitude to such problems as that of Personality. 
‘A certain way of regarding Personality had 
become familiar, which it is not too much to say 
the war has for a great number of persons com- 
pletely reversed, making it seem important where 
it had seemed insignificant, and insignificant where 
it had seemed important.’ 

We have said enough to show how modern this 
book is, and how great its influence is likely to be 
in the shaping of our thoughts at this time. 


A SHOWMAN’S LIFE. 


There would have been some piquancy in th@ 
autobiography of a showman if he had been # 
Barnum, or even an ordinary director of round{ 
abouts and swings. But Mr. Thomas F. Plowmaiy 
was the Secretary of an Agricultural Society ani 
the shows are the annual agricultural exhibitions} 
Nevertheless Fifty Years of a Showman’s Lif\ 
(John Lane; ras. 6d. net) is a book with which td 
spend a vacant hour with great delight. For Mif 
Plowman has memories of pleasant events, and hil 
has a remarkably pleasant way of recalling them) 
A highly successful secretary, he records hi} 
successes without boasting, and although he haf 
the pen of a very ready writer he never allows ib 
to run away from him. ; 

Mr. Plowman was secretary first of all of thi 
Oxfordshire Society, but afterwards, and for th ; 
greater part of his life, of the Bath and Wes} 
Society. His capacity for affairs was recognized 
in his being elected Mayor of Bath. He tells arf 
amusing story of the theft of his watch during hi 
mayoralty. Agricultural shows seem to have been 
much frequented in those days by the professiggg 
thief. i 

The tone of the book is right good throughout} 
Let us quote one interesting paragraph in refer 
ence to Miss Ormerod, the great entomologis i 
‘When the Bath and West Society accepted aij 
invitation to visit St. Albans, in 1896, Misi 
Ormerod was residing there, and, with the sanctiot} 
of our Council, I asked her to provide, out of he! 
abundant stores, an exhibition illustrating thi 
special study of her life, and this she kindly co 
sented to do. Thus began an intimacy betweei 
us which only ended with her death. She had: 
personality of inexpressible charm, whilst her con’ 
versation showed a versatility of knowledge almos 
encyclopedic. She was at her very best in he) 
own home, where she welcomed her visitors wit} 
an old-world courtliness and grace which wai 
something quite out of the common in these free} 
and-easy days. Her correspondence was on simila 
lines, for she wrote, as she spoke, with a distinctioy 
and refinement indicative of the highly- culturec: 
mind. One of the most beautiful letters I ever re 
ceived was in reply to one I wrote to her upon thi 
death of her sister, the partner of her life. She wat 
a deeply religious woman, and her letter, while i 
breathed a spirit of infinite trustfulness and patien} 
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signation in her great sorrow, laid down in 
‘pressive terms the injunction to herself that she 
ust not allow her thoughts of the dead to inter- 
ipt her work for the living; her strong sense of 
uty being paramount even in the freshness of an 
reparable loss.’ 


SPIRITUALISM. 


Messrs. Watkins have published two books deal- 
ig with spiritualism. They are such books, both 
‘them, as deserve the most sympathetic con- 
deration. 


Look first at Zhe Wonders of the Saints in the | 
The author is | 


ight of Spiritualism (4s. 6d. net). 
v¢ Rev. Fielding Fielding-Ould, M.A., Vicar of 
hrist Church, Albany Street. Mr. Fielding- 
uld’s purpose is to strengthen the case for spiritu- 


ism by showing that its phenomena are to be | 


und in the lives of the saints. He has no doubt 
imself of the reality of the medium Home’s levita- 
on, elongation, and other wonderful feats. But 
others are in doubt he thinks their doubt ought 
) vanish before the discovery that St. Ignatius 
oyola also, ‘the founder of the Society of Jesus, 
as, while at prayer, seen by one John Pascal to 
e raised more than a foot above the ground’; 
ad that ‘St. Philip Neri was levitated ‘“‘about a 
alm” from his sick-bed, in full view of his 
tendants.’ 

The difficulty is that those who are in doubt 
bout Home may be also in doubt about St. 
snatius and St. Philip. How would the evidence 
r the levitation of the saints satisfy the scientific 
ethods applied (to everything except spiritualistic 
henomena) by Sir Oliver Lodge? How would it 
leet the detective devices used (with the same 
xception) by Sir Conan Doyle? Lady Glenconner 
rites an Introduction to the book, It is an 
atroduction which appeals at once to one’s pity 
ad amazement. Has Lady Glenconner never 
arned Christ? If she has, how can she go back 
ysuch beggarly elements as this? In the language 
f Mr. Fielding-Ould himself, having graduated at 
1e University how can she ‘return to the kinder- 
urten and assume once more the pinafore and 
akle-strap shoes’? 

The other book is more promising. Its title is 
he Thinning of the Veil (2s. net). It records the 
xperiences of Mrs. Bruce Wallace, the wife of an 
ish clergyman. It is divided into three parts. 

26 


| visions which Mrs. Bruce Wallace has had. 


the spiritualistic phrase is, ‘became discarnate,’ a 
few years ago, and who has got into touch with 
Mrs. Bruce Wallace and tells her from time to 
time her own experiences in the other world, and 
the duties that still lie to Mrs. Bruce Wallace upon 
earth. The second part is an account of certain 
The 
third and most important part describes her inter- 
course with one whom she calls ‘ Teacher’ and who 
does not seem ever to have been in the flesh, 
though whether angel or other does not clearly 
appear. 

Now what are we to say to allthis? What we 
have to say is that it contains nothing whatever 
that has not arisen in other minds with a like 
sensitive and imaginative disposition and a like 
faculty for emotional expression. But two striking 
things must be mentioned. One is that the friend 
and the Teacher use exactly the same style of 
speaking or writing as Mrs. Bruce Wallace herself 
does, which is the more surprising when we are 
told that all that they communicate to her is 
dictated word by word, she herself never knowing 
what the next word will be. The other surprising 
thing is that both the friend and the Teacher use 
the language of the Authorized Version. Now we 
have always recognized the influence of the Authoi- 
ized Version upon the English language as it is 
spoken in this world; but which of us ever 
dreamed that it had been adopted as the language 
of the world to come? 


‘The Central Organization for a Durable Peace 
is an international association founded at The 
Hague in 1915, to study and advocate such a 
settlement at the conclusion of the war as will 
guarantee a durable peace.’ [he Association 
having been prevented by the circumstances of 
the war from meeting, its promoters adopted the 
method of appointing committees to collect infor- 
mation and draw up reports on the various topics 
involved. Four large volumes have been published 
under the title of Recueil de Rapports. And from 
these four volumes a selection has been made and 
published in English under the title of Problems 
of the International Settlement (Allen & Unwin; 
6s. net). The authors of the articles are all 
foreigners (unless the two U.S. men refuse that 
designation), and some of them we must still call 
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enemies. . For among the rest we find an article 
by Dr. Oskar Jaszi of Hungary, one by Dr. Alfred 
H. Fried of Austria, one by Dr. W. Schucking of 
Germany, and these are not all. But they are 
very unwarlike enemies. 


Paul fought with beasts at Ephesus. We have 
all to fight with beasts. Some are within and 
some are without. The national beast we have 
to fight with is militarism. Somewhat cowed at 
present, it is by no means killed. 
League of Nations gets to work and see how it 
will rage and tear. Its whole character and con- 
duct is set forth temperately and yet thrillingly in 
a book entitled As a Man Thinketh (Allen & 
Unwin ; 2s. 6d. net). The book has been written 


by Mr. Ernest Ewart Unwin, M.Sc., Science Master | 


at Leighton Park School, Reading, and it has 
a Foreword by the High Master of Manchester 
Grammar School. 


A curious book has been published by Messrs. 
Allen & Unwin with the title of An L£thiopian 
Saga (5s. net). 
life among the natives of South Africa, but it is 
thrown into the form of an old Norse saga. The 
author, Mr. Richmond Haigh, a Yorkshireman by 
name and by birth, has lived long among the natives 
and has studied their ways. If it can be said of 
any European it can be said of him that he has 
got to the back of the black man’s mind. 


Cinderella in the South is the title of a volume of 


South African tales by Mr. Arthur Shearly Cripps | 
It is a volume of no literary © 


(Blackwell; 6s. net). 
pretension, yet the tales are far above the average 
of short stories, even when gathered into volumes. 
The literary flavour is so exceptional, and the know- 
ledge of South African moral problems is so in- 
timate and impressive, that the book becomes an 
education in right living. A delight to read, it is 
also an encouragement to the pursuit of a more 
tolerant and sympathetic attitude to the inferior 
races. 


Mr. Bernard Lord Manning, B,A., has made his 
Thirlwall Essay for 1917 a delightful essay to read. 
Its subject is attractive—Zhe People’s Faith in the 
Time of Wyclif (Cambridge: at the University 
Press; 7s. 6d. net). But its title holds out no 
promise of the innumerable interesting anecdotes 


Wait till the | 


It is really a description of daily | 


and incidents which are recorded in it. Nor ai 
these anecdotes and incidents the best of the bool 
The best of the book is the comprehensive pictul 
it gives us of the religious life of the commo} 
people of England in the days of Wyclif and tk 
Lollards. And then it is full of lessons for ou 
selves—lessons of toleration and true Christianit'{ 
Nothing will be more surprising to the reader tha 
the discovery of the Puritanism of the Cathol} 
Church in this country in the fourteenth centur} 
But we must end with a lesson in toleration. Th) 
preachers of those days were fond of anecdotef 
and they knew how to tell them. ‘Myrc (thi 
author of Zéstial) concluded his Christmas sermo 
with a story which must stand, for many. Therf 
was once, he said, a woman guilty of lechery whi 
in her remorse dared not think of judgment, «i 
heaven, or of hell: Judgment she feared, fc) 
heaven she was unfit, hell she had well deserve 
Even the thought of Christ’s Passion brought he} 
no relief—she could not forget that she had bee} 
“unkind to him who suffered it for her.” At las} 
she called to mind that our Lord had been {| 
child. Children, she knew, took no revenge fc} 
wrong, and she cried out to Christ “praying hyrf 
for his chyldhede pat he wold haue mercy on hor. 
She was heard and her sin was forgiven.’ 


May we mention here the Jndex to the Gree} 
Texts of the Bible (T. & T. Clark; 6s. net)? J 
contains a complete and carefully compiled refer 
ence both to the subjects of the twenty volume? 
and to the illustrations, both to the prose and to 
the poetry. And we think it will be found to b 
accurate. Perhaps we might make room for § 
single example. The stars refer to the poetry: 


Heaven, i. 378; ill. 84*, 285*, 293, 380*, 464) 
iv. 217; Vi. 2115 viil. 138, 139, 240, 26mm 
IX, 5IO*; xil. 102, 103*; xvi. 143, [Ame 
XVll. 441. 
Activity in, xX. 347, 388. 
Atmosphere Of, xvii. 384, 385. 
on earth, vill. 184*; x. 350, 372*; xvi. 115} 

XVI. 382m303; XX. 190. t 
Fitness for, xiv. 298*. . 
as Home, iv. 214, 217; x. 1423 xi. 67,090m 

73) 73°; 2°91, 102; xvii. 379, 381, 3am 

486%. f 
Love in, v. 476* ; xv. 133; xx. 218, 263. 
Neéal, X1V.ig* 3 xv. 55%, 
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‘Opened, x. 150. 
Permanence of, xii. 76 ; xx. 389. 
a Place, xii. 70. 
_ Preparation for, xvii. 385. . 
Preparation of, xii. 93. 
Promise of, i. 377. 
Recognition in, xviii. 14, 16*; xx. 380. 
Bemest in, XVill. 332, 334%5 xx:+344. 
Reunion in, xx. 389. 
Reward, xix. 301. 
Palety, xviii. 175%. 
Service in, xiv. 208. 
in the Soul, x. 349* ; xii. 65; xvii. 382. 
Spaciousness of, xii. 77. 
a State, xil. 70; xix. 299. 
‘Tears in, V. 476"; xx.’ 218. 
Eireastire In, ix. 267; x.g15, 316. 
Variety in, xii. 78, 81*. 
AViay tO, ll. 535%; 1x. 265. 
Work in, vii. 286, 


Dr. J. E. McFadyen continues to make and to 
ublish his translations of the Old Testament into 
jodern speech. The latest volume is Jeremiah in 
lodern Speech (Clarke & Co.; 6s. net). How 
lall we review it? Only by making a quotation. 
Bresper 2550-5 ; 


As for thee, let thy prophetic message to 
them be this: 

shovah will roar from on high, 

He will utter His voice from His holy abode ; 

gainst His own fold He will mightily roar, 

He will lift a ‘hurrah’ like the men at the 
vintage 

Against those that dwell on the earth, every 
one. 

he din shall reach to the end of the earth, 

For Jehovah doth hold a dispute with the 
nations ; 

ea, He with all flesh will contend in judgment, 

And those that are base He will give to the 
sword. 


The Rev. W. R. Thomson, B.D., is strongly 
pressed with the necessity of asserting the 
ality of our faith in God in the face of current 
ilosophical speculation. He has studied modern 
jlosophy well. The names of Eucken and 
rgson and Troeltsch crop up continually through- 
t the book; and the names of James and 


| 
{ 


Bradley and Bosanquet are not behind. In its 
earlier portion at least it is not an easy book to 
read ; and that just because of the usual difficulty, 
which we may express in the usual way, that it is 
hard to see the wood for the trees. But if we may 
change the metaphor, Mr. Thomson gets out of 
| the wood before his journey is more than half 
_ done. And from that point it will be a pleasure 
| for even the most uninstructed in philosophy to 
accompany him tothe end. The title of the book is 
| The Christian Idea of God (Clarke & Co. ; 6s. net). 


We are on the eve of great events in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, and we must prepare for them. At 
| the Columbia University Press in New York there 

has been published a handsome volume entitled 
| Aram and Israel, its author being Dr. Emil G. H. 
Kraeling. It is a minute and most painstaking 
record of all that is known, and of all that can be 
known, about the relations between Israel and the 
Syrians in history. It is more than that, it tells us 
all that we can know about the Aramzeans, not 
only in Syria but also in Mesopotamia. But the 
centre of interest undoubtedly lies in the Biblical 
narratives which describe the struggle for supremacy 
between David and Hadadezer. As the author 
proceeds he offers many interesting interpretations 
of Scripture passages. Take one of them. It has 
always been urged against David, the man after 
God’s own heart, that on one occasion he ordered 
his servants to hamstring the captured horses of 
the enemy. Dr. Kraeling denies that the word 
| means ‘hamstring’; nor does he accept ‘castrate,’ 
as has been suggested. Its meaning is simply 
‘cut off,’ that is, ‘slaughter.’ David,’ he says, ‘is 
obeying the precept in Deut 17 : 16, which prescribes 
| that a king must not have many horses. Thus he 
only retains one hundred and slaughters the rest. 
After David’s time no king would have thought of 
such a thing. This speaks for the antiquity of our 
tradition.’ 


The Department of Philosophy of Columbia 


| University has =published the first volume of a 


series of Studies in the History of Ldeas (Columbia 
University Press). This volume contains thirteen 
essays by thirteen. men, each essay treating an 
important problem in the history of philosophy, 
each man showing that he is capable of treating 
it competently. We are not sure if they are all 
Columbian men or not, but we take it so. 
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Look for a moment at the second essay; its 
author is Walter Veazie, its subject the meaning of 
physts in Early Greek Philosophy. Professor 
Burnet of St. Andrews says that ‘in Greek philo- 
sophical language, physis always means that which 
is primary, fundamental, and persistent, as opposed 
to that which is secondary, derivative, and 
transient ; what is “given,” as opposed to what is 
made or becomes. It is that which is there to 
begin with.’ This conclusion has. been combated. 
Professor Woodbridge takes the word to mean 
coming into being or growth, and Professor Meyres 
says that it signifies generally the way things grow. 
What is Mr. Veazie’s own opinion? After a long 
and minute examination of the important passages 
he comes to the conclusion that ‘/Zyszs is the inner 
nature or essence of things, their potency, that in 
them which has the power of motion in itself. A 
treatise on the physis of anything is a treatise on 
its essence as expressing development.’ 

Perhaps we ought to have mentioned the subjects 
of the essays. Let us do so still. Appearance 
and Reality in Greek Philosophy; The. Meaning 
of /hysis in Early Greek Philosophy; An Im- 
pression of Greek Political Philosophy; Francis 
Bacon and the History of Philosophy; The 
Motivation of Hobbes’ Political Philosophy ; The 
Attempt of Hobbes to Base Ethics on Psycho- 
logy ; The Psychology of Ideas in Hobbes; Truth 
and Error in Descartes; Spinoza’s Pantheistic 
Argument; Berkeley’s Realism; A Note on Dr. 
Thomas Brown’s Contribution to Esthetics; The 
Antinomy and its Implications for Logical Theory ; 
Old Problems with New Faces in Recent Logic. 


Mr. Stephen Hobhouse has the gift of style. 
Let him choose his subject: you read him and 
you read him with enjoyment. His subject for 
the present is Joseph Sturge: His Life and Work 
(Dent; 2s. 6d. net). It is a great subject too. 
No doubt this is not the first Life of Joseph Sturge 
that has been written, but it is the best Life, 

And a very remarkable man Joseph Sturge was. 
With an energy that was the amazement of every- 
body he took up every Christian cause of his day ; 
and when he took it up he made the cause _ his 
own. Many good things were written as well as 
done in the conflict with slavery. But Joseph 
Sturge’s letter to a slave-dealer in South America, 
who had invited him to visit his establishment, is 
as good as the best of them. 


| transference was made for another week, and the) 


Sturge was a Quaker, but he had little of th} 
joy which the inner light so often bestows. For h 
was also a corn-dealer and was troubled all his lif 
with scruples of conscience. We like him thi 
better for the struggle that never ended. ; 


The Rev. J. E. H. Thomson, D.D., has succeede 
in offering a remarkably readable Memoir of Thomas 
Dunlop (Edinburgh: Elliot; 4s. 6d. net). Hehat 
few materials to work wee and scarcely even al 
incident of any importance. Well, there was 0 
incident. Thomas Dunlop was minister first 
Balfron in the United Presbyterian Church; the 
he was called to Bristo Church in Edinburglt 
After he had been a few years there, he resolvey 
to marry his deceased wife’s sister. Now that w 
against the law of the land in those days; § 
was also against the mind of his congregation ij 
Bristo. So he quietly resigned, and went out, n@ 
knowing whither he went. His face was turne} 
towards America. But when he reached Livery 
—let us hear him tell it himself. 

‘I was going down the steps of the old Exchang 
Station, my little bag in my hand, my friend (Re¥ 
Scott Mathieson) by my side, on my way direct ti 
embark on the Cunard steamer,—when a strangg 
stopped us on the steps, and said to me, “ Havi 
you any engagement on the otherside?” ‘‘ Noneif 
“Then you are not going to-day!” ‘Yes, I ani 
I took my ticket out before I left Edinburgh f¢ 
to-day; I must go.” ‘We'll get your passag 
transferred till next week ; and you'll preach fc 
us at Bootle on Sunday.” This was done. Th 


the passage dropped altogether. The people 
preached to were few, but very enterprising, meay} 
time meeting in a public hall, but had begun tk 
building of a very handsome church. Not o 
of them had the least objection to the course ¥ 
proposed to take. The result was a unanimo 
and most hearty call to be their minister. Thul 
arrested at the water’s edge by the hand of } 
mysterious and wonder-working Providence, | 
began my task on October 10, 1875; and co) 
tinued in it, most happily, and with a large measuil 
of indisputable success, for the long space | 
thirty-seven years !’ 


We have not much room for pamphlets, but tk 
pamphlet by the Rev. W. T. Davison, M.A., D.L 
on The Historic LEpiscopate (Epworth Presi 
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pd. net) must not be passed over. It is a review 
f the volume of ‘ Essays on The Early History of 
he Church and the Ministry,’ edited by Dr. Swete, 
nd issued last year by Messrs. Macmillan. But 
nder that form it is a valuable contribution to the 
opic which forms its title. 


| Mr. Edward Grubb needs no introduction to 
he readers of Ture Exposirory Times. He is, as 
they know, a clear thinker, an earnest Quaker 
dealist, and a master of the English language. 
into a volume with the title of Ze Religion of 
Experience (Headley ; 5s. net) he has gathered a 
aumber of articles which he had contributed to 
various periodicals, Tur Expository TIMES among 
che rest. They discuss the great facts of life and 
chought as they present themselves to us in these 
days—Faith, Revelation, the Supernatural, Inspira- 
Gon, Fatherhood, Prayer, Redemption, Immor- 
tality, the Kingdom of God. The articles are 
short, but they never miss the pith of the matter. 


Mr. E. S. Buchanan, M.A., B.Sc., continues his 
laborious and absorbingly interesting work of 
editing Sacred Latin Texts. Number IV., issued 
by Messrs. Heath, Cranton, & Ouseley, contains 
The Catholic Epistles and Apocalypse from the 
Codex Laudianus, together with the Apocalypse 
Text of Beatus, from the tenth century MS. in 
the Morgan Library, New York (21s. net). Mr. 
Buchanan edits these MSS. with the accuracy due 
to that form of genius which is called taking infinite 
pains, and has them printed in a beautiful type, on 
beautiful white paper, with wide margins, and with 
six collotype facsimiles. Furthermore, he writes 
an introduction to each of the manuscripts, de- 
scribing its characteristics and estimating its 
worth. The Introduction to the Spanish Com- 
mentary of Beatus and to the text used by it has 
matter in it of exceptional interest and value. 


Lieut.-Col. Sir James W. Barrett tells the story of 
The War Work of the V.M.C.A. in Egypt in a 
well-written and handsomely illustrated volume 
published by Messrs. H. K. Lewis of Gower Street 
(ros. 6d. net). Indeed he does more than he 
promises to do, for he opens with a sketch of the 
history of the Y.M.C.A., and an appreciation of its 
policy. Do you ask which policy? Well, yes, 
there have been two governing ideas which are easily 
distinguished. There was a General Secretary of 


the Y.M.C.A. who once answered a correspondent 
and said, ‘We have no hesitation in saying that a 
Christian young man had better not compete in a 
swimming match, or indeed in a match of any 
kind. The desire of distinction will in itself be a 
snare, while if he should win in the strife, passions 
of envy, jealousy, or disappointment may be en- 
gendered in his competitors.’ But that is not the 
policy now. ‘As time has passed what may be 
called the purely philanthropic side of the work has 
attained enormous proportions, and a number of 
its members evidently are afraid that the spiritual 
side of the work will disappear, and the Y.M.C.A. 
will become a philanthropic agency. Time will 
show whether they are right or wrong, but this may 
be said with certainty, that there are a very large 
number of thoughtful people in the world, essenti- 
ally religious in their outlook in the best sense of 
the term, who find themselves quite unable to solve 
the problem of their relationship to the rest of the 
universe. Such people find in the Y.M.C.A. an 
instrument ready to hand which provides the 
necessary vehicle for the dispersion of their activi- 
ties. It is certain that this feeling is growing. It 
is certain that all churches will undergo modifica- 
tion in response to it, and what the older type of 
man may think is lost in one way may be more 
than gained in another.’ 


hes Nev. eee Figgis, DAD, Litt Dawei othe 
Community of the Resurrection and Hon. Fellow 
of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, was a writer 
who had to be reckoned with. Why? Chiefly 
because he had ideas which are disturbing and the 
courage to state them. His last book Hopes for 
English Religion (Longmans; 6s. 6d. net) might, 
as regards much of it, have been called ‘ Despairs 
for English Religion.’ For his hopes rest upon a 
complete revolution both in the thought and in 
the practice of the members and ministers of the 
Church of England. But the revolution is coming. 
Dr. Figgis saw the signs of it here and there, and 
that in respect of the most essential particulars. 
First and foremost, men have learned the reality of 
evil; secondly, the notion of progress—progress 
automatic and inevitable—has gone; thirdly, there 
has departed also the doctrine that all necessary 
amelioration can be effected by culture—a more 
patently false doctrine, he says, than the doctrine 
of natural goodness and inevitable progress ; and 
fourthly, the world has discovered that above all 
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other needs it needs redemption. 
of Anglican sermons; it is a volume of universal 
arrest and heart-searching. 


The Bishop of Lichfield has occupied the leisure 
of convalescence in the writing of a book on 


Pastoral Life and Work To-day (Longmans; 6s. | 
It is simple and it is general, and it is likely 


net). 
to be the more useful to the beginner. The 
chapter that strikes us as most original is that 
on the organization of a parish. 


view ; (2) trust the laity ; (3) work from a centre ; 


It is a volume . 
that great succession which began with Anselrj 


Here are Dr. | 
Kempthorne’s principles—(1) keep the purpose in © 


(4) follow after unity; (5) avoid parochialism. | 


The last is the most necessary. 
Church of England, nay, in all our Churches, we 
are far too much inclined to be parochial, or to be 
congregational. The church is our own building, 
or at most the people that worship in it. And of 
course we are content to spell it with a small ¢. 


Even in the | 


The Rev. Ernest W. Johnson, M.A., Tutor of | 


Cheshunt College, Cambridge, formerly Scholar 
of Pembroke. College, Oxford, has written a book 
on the atonement. Quite recently we have had 
several books on the atonement, and more will 
follow. Some are already announced. But this 
book of Mr. Johnson’s will not be carried away 
when the flood comes, for it is founded upon the 
rock of experience. There is no history of theories 
of the atonement. 
' great fact of suffering, and seeks an interpretation 
of it. From that he is led to a consideration of 
the place and purpose of punishment. And then 
he enters into that human experience which finds 
no solution of the mystery of pain, and no meaning 
in the infliction of punishment, except in the great 
fact that an atonement has been made forsin. He 


calls his book Suffering, Punishment, and Atone- | 


ment: An Essay in Constructive Interpretation of 
Experience (Macmillan ; 5s. net). 
We have read the book slowly. 
there is any difficulty in reading it. 
writes clear, simple, nervous, idiomatic English. 
He knows always what he is going to say, and says 
it. We have read it slowly because much of it is 
quite new to us, and yet we could not but see that 
the author is in touch with reality. It may be that 
in a sense there is not much in it, for it is not 
a large book, but that much is momentous. It 
moves us to thought, to activity, to surrender. It 


Not because 


The author starts with the | 


The author | 


certain that for some of its readers his book wil) 


| written in such a beautiful style that we can readg 


| Hughes ; 6s. net). 
_ come they will be the biographies of heroes. 


is not at all likely that Mr. Johnson will continulf 


and ended with Dale, but it is likely and almos 


be the occasion of the great turning-point in they} 
lives. | 


Two beautiful little books in uniform bindin§ 
have been published by Messrs. Macmillan. Onp 
of them contains a series of letters by Dr. Lymay 
Abbott on the moral issues involved in the entry of 
America into the War. The title is Ze Twentiet, 
Century Crusade (3s. net). These two sentence: 
declare the matter. ‘We believe that the right 9 
Nations to be free is in peril and we joined witl 
them in the defense of that right. We have en} 
gaged in a crusade to make this world a home ig 
which God’s children can live in peace and safety 
a crusade far more in harmony with the spirit ancf 
will of Christ than the crusade to recover fron 
pagans the tomb in which the body of Christ wa‘ 
buried.’ 

The other is still more attractive. Its title i: 
The War and the Bible (3s. net); its author the 
Rev. H. G. Enelow, D.D., of New York. As the 
title indicates, the book contains an exposition 0, 
the attitude of the Bible to war, the best exposi# 
tion by a long way that we have seen. And it is 


it with delight from cover to cover. 


We cannot have too many biographies of the} 
nature of, the Life of Major John Haworth Whit 
worth, D.S.O., M.C. (Manchester: Sherratt & 
To the generations that are to} 
And 
the heroes will be their own flesh and blood, yet 
great enough to be examples for imitation—‘ Go 
and do thou likewise.’ To read one such biography 
is to have a strong influence upon one’s conscience, 
and conduct; to read many is to live in an atmo- 
sphere of heroic deed and high moral demand. 

The story of the life of John Haworth Whitworth, 
is told by the Rev. W. L. Mackennal, his brother- 
in-law and formerly Chaplain to the Forces. It is 
told with a simple sincerity that wins the affection 


at once, and will especially win the affection of. 
young men, so preparing them for the impression. 
which it is calculated to make upon them, an im- 
pression of the great sacrifice offered without the 
| thought of sacrifice, in the simple performance of 
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uty. For Whitworth was a man who had seen | 


fe and knew how to find enjoyment and enter- 
rise init. He was a graduate of Oxford, taking 
onours in Modern History and Jurisprudence ; 
€ was married and truly happy in his home and 
mily ; he was the member of a prosperous firm 
lawyers; yet when the war broke out he sur- 
endered all these advantages to offer himself to its 


The Rev. Henry Townsend, M.A., submitted to 
the University of London a thesis on The Doctrine 
of Grace in the Synoptic Gospels and received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. Messrs. Methuen 
have now published the thesis (7s. net). So 
neglected has the doctrine of Grace been, at any 


tate under that title, that one is at first sight 


sardships and its dangers (though he knew better _ 


han most men what they were) and never looked 


sack. Says his Colonel: ‘His unfailing sense of | 
| theme. 


1uMour, his outspoken and always helpful criticisms, 
nd his exceptional gallantry and courage in serious 
soments will never be forgotten by those who 
erved with him in France, while his friendship 
vill ever be a proud memory to those who were 
ortunate in knowing him intimately.’ He fell in 
ne great drive of March 1918. 


The new Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
YWanchester (Manchester: University Press; 2s.), 
ontains an extraordinarily and unexpectedly in- 
eresting article by Dr. Rendel Harris on ‘ Apple 
ults.’ 
nteresting. If you are not interested in the thing 
ready (and who is interested in Apple Cults ?), 
ou have only to begin to read him and you are 
traightway caught and carried away. The Bulletin 
ontains also a valuable article on Norse Myth in 
inglish Poetry by Dr. C. H. Herford. 


Di. W. H. R. Rivers has published the lecture 
hich he delivered in April 1918 in the John 
tylands Library, on Dreams and Primitive Culture 
Manchester: at the University Press ; 1s. net). Dr. 
ivers adopts Freud’s scheme of dream psychology, 
ut he does not follow Freud’s mode of exposition. 
{e distributes his subject under the headings of 
Yramatisation, Symbolisation, Condensation, Dis- 
lacement, and Secondary Elaboration. And then 


e illustrates all these departments from that | 


rimitive culture of which he is so distinguished a 


cholar. 


There has also been published at the Manchester 
Iniversity Press a series of tables showing 
rominent Points in the Life and Writings of 
hakespeare (25. net). The author is William 
oel. The tables cannot be described here, but 
1e book must be possessed by every student of 


hakespeare. 


But Dr. Rendel Harris makes everything | 
| the life is squeezed out of them, are here set in the 


astonished that materials on the subject for so 
large a book as this could be found in the Synoptic 
Gospels alone. Yet Dr. Townsend has _ never 
wandered beyond his proper theme. It is a great 
Rightly understood, it is the greatest 
doctrine of all. It is the very theme of the 
Synoptic Gospels just as it is of the Pauline 
Epistles. Without it the New Testament is noth- 
ing. The doctrine of Grace is Christianity. So 
Dr. Townsend is to be congratulated on the 
wisdom of his choice of thesis. He is further to 
be congratulated on the thorough manner in which 
he has investigated the subject. Innumerable 
texts, some of them the most familiar and most 
highly cherished, receive a new setting, and in the 
new setting a fuller exposition. Innumerable 
topics, too often discussed independently, until 


light of the grace of God as it is manifested in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and they recover at once their 
vitality and their eternal significance. It is a book 
not so much to be read as to be studied. 


A welcome opportunity of appreciating the 
preaching power of Dr. J. Fort Newton, Minister 
of the City Temple, is offered by the publication 
of a volume of sermons under the title of Zhe 
Sword of the Spirit (Nisbet; 7s. 6d. net). 

It is first of all a thoroughly readable volume. 
Some great preachers’ sermons have the life 
crushed out of them by the printing press. Dr. 
Fort Newton’s come out of it fresh and stimulating. 
They are not theological sermons, but no one 
must imagine that their author is indifferent to 
doctrine. Without any obtrusion whatever there 


| is a good and, we can add, a sound acquaintance 
| with theology hidden in their foundations. 


The 
most obvious feature is the preacher’s acquaintance 
with books, especially the books of the moment. 
He does not seem to be anxious to turn public 
events into homiletical fodder, but he rarely misses 
a momentous new book; and he seems to be 
particularly interested in poetry. His language is 
not always so precise as it might be. We have to 
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remember, of course, that he preaches ‘without the 
paper.’ But his meaning is rarely obscure. He is 
fond, but not overfond, of anecdotes. And they 
are the right anecdotes used rightly. A sermon on 
‘Our Father which art in heaven’ has this: 


‘What plummet is long enough to fathom the | 
| attention. 


When William Black, the 
New York to 


father-mother heart P 
novelist, was about to sail from 


England a man rushed on board with a basket of | 
_ Anger, B about Bobby the Bee, and so on untf 
| you come to X, which introduces Francis Xavie 


flowers in his hand. He came up to Black and 
told him how, on his last voyage, his little girl had 
died and had been buried at sea. He asked the 
novelist if he would be so kind as to take the 
flowers and scatter them upon the waves when 
he passed over a certain latitude. Of course 
Black promised to do so, and very early one 
morning, when it was still dark, he stood on deck 
under the morning stars and cast the faded flowers 
upon the vast and wandering grave of a little girl. 
That was fatherhood reaching forth after the loved 
and lost in the darkness. The first child of James 
Martineau died in infancy and was buried in the 
French cemetery in Dublin. Years went by, and 
all save the father and mother forgot that the little 
one had ever lived. Other years passed, and the 
mother died, leaving the father to walk alone. At 
the age of eighty-seven he attended the tercentenary 
of the Dublin University, and one day the lonely 
old man. stole away from a brilliant function to 


stand once more beside the grave of his first-born. | 


No other living soul recalled that little face long 
since fallen into dust, but the father did not forget.’ 


The Rev. Hubert E. Edwards, Vicar of Rosher- 
ville, has hit upon a fresh method of discoursing 
on Zhe Friendships of Christ (Nisbet ; 
He classifies the friends. There are the hopeful 
friends, the teachable friends, the dangerous friends, 
and the hospitable friends. There are also an un- 
selfish friend, a boyish friend, a penitent friend, an 
understanding friend, and a friend after the spirit. 
Who is the boyish friend ? 


35. Met). 


Judea: 


| His friends said, 


‘Along the road, half | 


hidden by a cloud of dust, a crowd of people is | 
approaching. And against this crowd as back- | 


ground, there is a little undignified figure, running 
as fast as his short legs will carry him. 
comes to where the thick trunk of a fig-mulberry 
stands by the wayside with its branches stretching 
across the road. You see him turn, throw one 
swift look behind him, then clamber clumsily up 


the tree till he reaches a low bough, where he sits | for use in churches that have what is called free 


He | 


panting. So Zacchzeus, one of the most prosperoug 
citizens of the prosperous town of Jericho, © 
introduced to us.’ 


The Rev. William J. May is a children’s preacheg 
He knows that the first thing is to attract the 
So he takes the alphabet and makefi 
each letter of it in succession prominent enough tf 
be seen or read of every one. tells about Amy; 


Y which tells of sométhing that happens year E 
year, and Z, which speaks of Zeal, a friend to lové 
The title is An Alphabet ep Stories (Oliphants 
3s. 6d. net). 


A book with such a title as Zhe Three Men 
John, Jesus, and Paul (Chicago : 
Court; 4s. net) is not very promising. 
formance is no better than its promise. 

this: ‘Jesus was still a very young man when hi 
father died, leaving the family in destitute circu 
stances. Being the eldest son and well qualifiec 
it naturally devolved upon him to follow in thi 
footsteps of his father and become the breadwinne 
for the family. But Jesus’ temperament rebelle 
against labouring with clock-like precision fror 
sunrise to sunset. Instead he preferred wanderinij 
idly for days at a time among the beautiful field) 
or along the shores of Lake Galilee, enjoying it} 
invigorating breezes, or visiting his friends in th} 
neighboring villages, to plying the hammer ané 
the saw.“ When taken to task for such unusua} 
conduct he said: “The beasts of the field ar’ 
better clad than the richest man, and they toil not. 
But the family, as well as their neighbors, resente 
such an unfilial attitude, and took no pains to hidé 
their ill will and hostile feelings. They could onli 
ascribe such indifference to an unsound mind 
“He is beside himself.”’ Th 
author is Mr. Henry S. Stix. 


J 

A volume entitled Zhe Order of Divine Servic 
has been published at the Oxford University Pres 
(4s. net) in the best style of that press, which 7 
the best style of that kind of book published 
The editor of the volume is the Rev. W. E 
Orchard, D.D. Dr. Orchard does not put hi 
name on the title-page, but he adds it to hi’ 
acknowledgments at the end. It is a book, then 
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orship, and it allows a fair amount of freedom in 
he selection of its contents. It has been itself 
elected from many sources with particular care 
nd particular interest. If there is a growing 
esire for some guidance in the conduct of public 
orship this book has a ite before it. 


The Rev. Ferdinand S. Schenck, DDL, 
Professor of Preaching and Sociology in the 
Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, N.J., is 
a firm believer in the value of doctrinal preaching. 
What would be the use of him as a Professor of 
/Preaching if he were not? But he preaches 
doctrine and encourages his students to preach it, 
not merely as the unseen foundation of a discourse 
on the events of the war, but as doctrine, open 
and unabashed. And he has offered an excellent 
example in a volume on Zhe Afostles’ Creed in the 
Twentieth Century (Revell; $1.25). ‘In the 
Twentieth Century’ does not mean according to 
the opinions of a modernist. Dr. Schenck has no 
difficulty either with the Virgin Birth or with the 
Resurrection on the third day. Even the Descent 
into Hades he accepts as it has been handed down 
to him. 

The Rev. Nicholas Hopkins James, D.D., Canon 
of Armagh, has never been excessively ecclesiastical 
in his outlook. But he has become more and 
more convinced as he grew older that the doctrine 
of the Church does not receive its proper place 
in our preaching. So he has preached on that 
doctrine a series of sermons with such titles as 
“The Voice of the Church,’ ‘The Memorial Sacri- 
fice,’ ‘The Power of the Keys,’ ‘The Teaching of 
the Church on the Number of the Sacraments,’ 
and ‘Authorised Lay Help.’ And these sermons 
he has gathered together into a volume entitled 
The Voice of the Church (Rivingtons; 4s. 6d. net). 


Messrs. Rivington have commenced a new series 
of commentaries under the editorship of the Rev. 
A. R. Whitham, M.A., Principal of Culham College. 
The general title is ‘The New Testament for 
Schools.’ The text of the Revised Version is 
used, and there are to be introductions and notes. 
Principal Whitham himself has edited St. AZatthew 
43s.) and St. Mark (2s. 6d.). 


If you chance to lay your hand upon a book 
with the title M/i7iam Booth, and issued by the 


Salvation Army, you will get one of the surprises 
of your life. For it is utterly unpretending and 
outwardly not very attractive. But it is in reality 
a book that will move you, if you are old, beyond 
all belief that you ever could be moved, and that 
will influence you, if you are young, to take up life 
and inake more of it than you had ever even 
dreamt of doing. It is marvellously well written, 
not an effect is lost or overstrained. It is the 
biography of the third daughter of the present 
General of the Salvation Army, and evidently the 
favourite grandchild of the old General. ‘For,’ he 
said, and he said it over and over again, ‘she is so 
like her grandmother.’ What did she do? She 
did everything that is expected of one born into a 
Booth family. And it is not little that is expected. 
She did it all with a joyful abandon that is nothing 
short of miraculous, when we see that from her 
temperament every act was an act of self-denial 
and every act of self-denial was a painful victory. 
In the height of her usefulness and the flower of her 
womanhood she was struck down with a distressing 
disease and lay in daily agony for five years. And 
yet it is nota painful story. It isastory of what love, 
love to Christ, may be, hath been indeed, and is. 


An excellent practical introduction to the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit is offered by the Rev. 
H. T. ‘Dixon, D-D., Vicar of ~Christ¢Chureb, 
Clifton, in a small volume of sermons published 
under the title of Zhe Life of the Spirit (Scott; 2s. 
net). 


Dr. J. H. Srawley has written an Introduction 
to the latest volume of Translations of Christian 
Literature issued by the S.P.C.K. Its title is Sz 
Ambrose ‘On the Mysteries’ and the Treatise ‘On 
the Sacraments by an Unknown Author’ (4s. 6d. net). 
The translation of both works was made by the 
late Rev. T. Thompson, B.D. He had not quite 
completed the translation of the work on the 
sacraments. It has been completed by Mr. F. H. 
Colson. 

St. Ambrose ‘On the Mysteries’ consists of 
addresses to the newly-baptized in Easter Week. 
The author expounds the ceremonies connected 
with Baptism, and illustrates its doctrinal signi- 
ficance from the Old and New ‘Testaments. 
Amongst other things it contains a mystical 
commentary on the Song of Songs. ‘ Mystical’ is 
Dr. Srawley’s word, and it is often used in this 
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sense. But does it mean anything more than 
‘symbolical’? Dr. Srawley holds by Ambrose as the 
author in spite of the arguments of Professor Loofs. 

The authorship of the work ‘On the Sacraments’ 
is still unknown. It ‘consists of six sermons 
delivered to the newly-baptized in Easter week. 
They deal with Baptism, Confirmation, the 
Eucharist, the Lord’s Prayer, and Prayer.’ The 
historical importance of both works consists in 
this: they started that speculation on the meaning 
of Christ’s words, ‘This is my body,’ which ended 
with the formal doctrine of transubstantiation at 
the Council of the Lateran in 1216. 


The Longer Commentary of R. David Kimhi on 
the First Book of Psalms has been translated from 
the Hebrew by R. G. Finch, B.D., Lecturer in 
Hebrew and Old Testament, St. Paul’s College, 
Burgh, Lincolnshire, with an Introduction by 
G. H. Box, M.A., D.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis, King’s College, London 
(S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d. net). Brofessor Box’g--Intro- 
duction has the independent value of all that 
scholar’s conscientious work. Especially valuable 
is its sketch of the development of Biblical Exegesis 
among the Jews down to the era of the Maimonides. 
Of Kimhi himself Professor Box gives also a useful 
account. He mentions the interesting fact that 
Kimhi influenced the translators of our Authorized 
Version, ‘who,’ he says, ‘worked directly on the 
Hebrew text, and in particular passages followed 
the guidance of the famous Jewish exegete.’ As 
an illustration he points out that the difference 
between the A.V. and the Prayer Book Version of 
Ps 167? is due to Kimhi. To those who are still 
puzzled as to the meaning of these verses a study 
of Kimhi’s exegesis will bring some light. Mr. 
Finch has not translated the whole of the Com- 
mentary on the First Book of Psalms. The 
selections which he has made are probably all that 
will be found of use by the English reader. 


We must have missed the first edition of the 
Rev. A. Herbert Gray’s Whats the Good of 
Leeligion ? (Student Christian Movement; 2s, net). 
But we have enjoyed the reading of the second 
edition. The volume contains five addresses to 
college men. Here is a taste of the tonic that it 
offers: ‘What is the commonest enemy of the 


student? In my day it used to be slackness, anc| 
I am sure that is true still. Why don’t you study} 
harder, with more keen and constant attention ?— 
slackness—lack of the requisite energy. Why/f 
don’t you read more of the world’s best thought in 
leisure hours, and turn instead to magazines or)} 
trifling —slackness—lack of the requisite energy. 
Why don’t you take a more living and constant 
interest in the big questions of our day ?—slackness# 
again. Why don’t you live a keener, cleaner,}f 
kinder life ?—slackness. Why don’t you carry out® 
the resolutions you made before you came up this}? 
term? Just slackness. And yet we, of whom# 
that is true, bring a charge of lifelessness against 
that religion which has sent men all over the worldj& 
throbbing with energy, which has made martyrs®) 
out of cowards, and turned the weak to strong. It} 
is really hardly decent.’ 


One of the prizes offered by the Walker Trust 
of the University of St. Andrews for An Essay on} 
Prayer was gained by Mr. William Loftus Hare, 
Director of Studies in Comparative Religion and 
Philosophy for the Theosophical Society. The: 
essay is now published under that title at the 
Theosophical Publishing House. And it is worth} 
publishing and worth reading, because of the ground f 
it covers historically, not, perhaps, because of the 
conclusion it comes to. 


The Life of Matter: An Inquiry and Adventure, 
edited by Arthur Turnbull (Williams & Norgate ; | 
7s. 6d. net}, is a marvellously miscellaneous book. 
We can find no method whatever in the choice of } 
its subjects or in their arrangement. We have just 
to take them as we do the articles in an encyclo- 
pedia. But when we take the topics by themselves 
we have no more fault to find. Whether it is | 
‘The Law of Activity’ or ‘The Origin of Cancer,” 
we discover that the editor, who seems to be also 
the author, has opinions and that he can express. 
them. As regards the origin of cancer (to take 
just one point) Mr. Turnbull is convinced that 
cancer is due to irritation. The irritation may not | 
fall upon the organ affected but on some closely 
connected organ. Nevertheless cancer is due to- 
‘chronic irritation and strain.’ 

The volume is illustrated throughout, lavishly 
illustrated, and there are a few coloured plates. : 
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oral conduct, and therefore of sin. These are 
(1) the existence of an objective law of which sin 
iS the transgression, or of a moral standard of 
vhich sin is the falling short ; (2) the awareness of 
she moral agent, at the time of the occurrence of 
nis activity upon which moral judgment is to be 
passed, of the bindingness of any such law or 
standard upon himself; (3) the presence of incen- 
tives such as appetite and desire to be motives 
‘owards conduct inconsistent with what the law 
fequires; (4) self-determination or freedom to 
<a0ose between lines of action differing in moral 
value and to initiate conduct: Of these conditions, 


the first is a matter of ethics rather than of psycho- 


logy ; no more will be said about it, therefore, in . 


the present article. 

Passing, then, to the second, awareness on the 
part of an agent of the content of a standard and of 
its claim or obligation upon him, we may say that 
itis a very important condition because it reveals 
the distinction between sinfulness proper and 
moral imperfection: two things which have often 
been confounded. Thus a human infant, which 
can recognize no moral standard at all, is not as 
yet a moral being, and is incapable of actual sin. 
[f we are not prepared to admit this, we must be 
orepared to attribute morality and sinfulness to the 
ower animals and even to inanimate objects that 
ire hurtful. We do not, however, attribute sin to 
uch things; and we refrain from doing so because 
hey. know, and can know, no better. Mere non- 
ompliance with other people’s standards, when 
ye can have none of one’s own, does not constitute 
in ; though it may well imply moral imperfection. 
similarly, the adult heathen who is unavoidably 
enorant of Christian ethics is non-moral with 
egard to its laws, however enlightened he be as to 
‘ther moral standards. It cannot strictly be said 
f him that he ought to satisfy Christian standards 
ff which he can know nothing; such law has no 
lominion over him. Nor, if he become a Christian, 
an he rightly condemn his past conduct as sinful 
cause it fell short of the requirements of the 
igher law that he now knows. ‘Ignorance that 


The PepcBology of Sin. 


By THE Rev. F. R. Tennant, D.D., Lecturer IN THEOLOGY, AND FELLOW oF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


HERE are four conditions of the possibility of | sins is safe’; provided always that a man be not 


the culpable cause of his own ignorance—which,. 
however, is a different matter, having no relevance 
here. Awareness, at the time, of the bindingness- 
of a given law upon oneself is necessary before one: 
can be said to sin against that law. 

The third condition leads us from the cognitive 
to the conative side of experience, from knowledge: 
to appetite and desire. And again it is important: 
to define rightly the relation in which natural 
impulses, etc., stand to sinfulness. Here, too, 
confusion has often been made: the raw material 
out of which sin is constructed has been confounded 
with the sinful. Psychology, however, dispels the 
confusion. In the first place, it tells us that in- 
stincts and impulses and emotions which prompt us- 
to sinful conduct are both natural and necessary. 
They are not signs of depravity; nor are they the 
outcome of abnormality or derangement. They 
belong to us as God has been pleased to make us- 
Secondly, they are entirely non-moral in themselves ; 
sin has its ground in the will. It is. the will that 
shapes, not the raw stuff which it shapes, that alone 
calls for ethical approval or disapproval. And. 
these innate propensities are, further, ethically 
neutral as to what will be made out of them. They 
are the basis of the highest virtues just as much as 
of the lowest vices. And they emerge in us with- 
out any consideration as to seasonableness ; hunger 
is just as clamorous when only other people’s viands. 
are accessible to us as when we are surrounded by 
plenty of our own. These appetites and passions, 
then, are not to be called ‘sinful,’ though it is out 
of them that sin is primarily made; they are as. 
non-moral as is a poisonous drug. 

Thus we are solicited to act in various ways 
which conscience must disapprove by mental. 
process which cannot but arise within us, our nature 
being what it. is. For this we cannot be account- 
able or deemed sinful. God chose to make us 
by evolution from the lower animals, and the 
propensities which we share with our brute ancestors 
are fixed in the race. What is called original ‘sin’ 
is not sin but the precondition of sin, the stuff out 
of which we may elaborate either sin or virtue. 
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It is only in virtue of this possibility of conflict 
between appetite and conscience, between higher 
and lower desires or ends, that morality of the 
human type—as distinguished from the divine or 
the angelic—can exist. And hence is to be ex- 
plained the appearance of sin in the life of perhaps 
every child of man who attains to moral discretion. 
Psychology teaches us that when we set about 
‘constructing a concept of sin such as shall be of 
universal application and shall be distinguishable 
from cognate conceptions such as that of imperfec- 
tion, we must bear in mind the indisputable facts 
that man is conscious before he is self-conscious, 
impulsive and appetitive before he is volitional, and 
volitional before he is moral. 

It is only when these non-moral incentives to 
action are metamorphosed by the will, or are con- 
sented to in the face of conscience, that they 
constitute sin. Not the existence within us of 
appetitive tendencies, but voluntary surrender of 
the self to them, is the essence of sinfulness in its 
primary forms. All such phrases, therefore, as 
‘involuntary sin,’ and ‘unconscious sin’ are self- 
contradictory misnomers ; for, as we have now seen, 
there must be both awareness of obligation and 
voluntary selection of an impulse towards a lower 
end when a higher might be followed, before sin 
can be contracted. 

This brings us to the last of the conditions of 
sinfulness which we have laid down—the freedom 
of self-determination which distinguishes human 
conduct from animal behaviour. Without entering 
into a discussion of what exactly freedom means or 
how it is metaphysically to be construed, we at 
least signify by the word the difference between 
man and automaton, and repudiate the view that 
we are determined in our actions solely by heredity 
and environment. Theologians have always been 
agreed that the will is the sole seat or source of sin ; 
though, as has already been hinted, they have 
sometimes departed from the implications of that 
plain and unequivocal statement when they have 
allowed themselves to speak of an abiding root of 
sin which we find in us when our moral conscious- 
ness first emerges, or of evil which ‘cleaves to us 
from our very birth. This is a case of the old con- 
fusion between sin itself and the non-moral material 
out of which sin is made by the will, and without 
which indeed sin could not arise in human beings. 

And further, something more than free volition 
as involved in sinful action. Even voluntary doing 


of what is objectively wrong is not always sing 
there must be volitional zuéention. It is onljp 
of intentional conduct that morality, in the stricfi 
sense, is predicable. This point has never bee 
more clearly expressed and emphasized than bij) 
our Lord. He taught that intention, even iff 
prevented by external causes from being carried 
into execution in actual deed, is as guilty as ite 
practical fulfilment; and it is conversely implied 
that unintentional deviation from the moral standardf 
is only the semblance of sin. 

For the sake of clearness and simplicity, I havef 
hitherto spoken of our impulsive or appetitivgl 
tendencies and of the will separately. But as 
matter of fact from the time when we attain to thi 
moral status at its lowest, our ‘blind’ springs 0 
action cease to be blind; will and impulse become 
blended. When the will reacts on impulses, thesd 
pass into desires or aversions which are, so to speak} 
self-conscious. We soon learn that appetites, th 
satisfaction of which is pleasant, can be artificially 
stimulated and fostered in order to be enjoyed} 
We can transform hunger into gluttony, anger intc 
rage or vindictiveness, fear into cowardice, and scj 
on. We can transform our old pleasures inte 
displeasures, our hates into loves, and wice versa} 
But there is no need, for our present purpose, tc} 
pursue further the intricacies of the develo 
moral life or to trace the psychology of the more) 
complex forms of sin, in which mental aims anc} 
spiritual pride rather than bodily indulgence assume 
the chief place. The ‘ matter’ of such types of sir} 
is different, but the ‘form’ is essentially the same] 
and the psychology of sin, in its essentials, car} 
most easily be studied in the more elementary o1 
primary moral situations such as those to which ] 
have been inviting attention. They are the root 
out of which all other kinds of sin spring; as 
another has said, ‘hunger and sex are the bed: 
rock of morals.’ Similarly, in this short paper. 
many other interesting departments of the psycho: 
logy of sin must be passed over, e.g. the psychology 
of habit, of sinful states as distinct from the isolateé 
sinful acts which alone have here been kept in 
view; of temptation, which again is sometimes 
confused with sin; of the decay of the moral con: 
sciousness occasioned by sinfulness of life—the 
‘seared conscience’ and the atrophied conscience. 
I would take leave to refer any who are interested 
in such subjects, Or in others on which recent 
psychology has thrown further light, to my book, 
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he Concept of Sin boat where the theory of 
ctual sin and practical applications of it to life are 
iscussed. 

A few words may be said in conclusion with 
egard to the two notions of accountability and 
uilt which, as has been implied in the foregoing 
remarks, are correlative with ‘sin, and as to which 
sychology has something important to say. Psy- 
hologists have taught us that any process of con- 
clousness can be regarded from two distinct stand- 
points, viz. (1) that of the subject at the moment 
when he is having the given experience, and (2) 
tnat of another person, or of the same subject at a 
tater time, reflecting on that experience. The 
confusion of these two standpoints constitutes what 
has been called ‘the psychologist’s fallacy,’ and we 
commit it whenever we read our own experience 
into that of another subject, e.g. the child, the 
savage, the lower animal, as men commonly do. 
The latter of these standpoints is that of objective 
science or common knowledge; the former is that 
of first-hand individual experience, sometimes 
spoken of as ‘subjective.’ Now it is plain that 
moral self-judgment from the subjective standpoint 
may often be the opposite of the judgment passed 
from the objective standpoint on the agent of a 
particular act. An ancient Hebrew whose ethical 
standard was ‘an eye for an eye,’ for instance, 
would approve of himself for an act of lawful 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Sunday after the Ascension. 


POWER AND ITS CONDITIONS. 
‘Ye shall receive power.’—Acts nos 


No gift is given by God without man’s response. 
There are conditions. What are the conditions 
upon which the greatest of all gifts is given, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit? That is the gift which 
brings power—power for holiness of life and for 
successful service. How is it ours? 

The appointed way is through the gate of 
prayer and obedience. It is a great step toward 
getting power when we feel the lack. ‘Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled.’ A sense of want is 


revenge ; we Christians would condemn such acts 
as sinful. Hence the terms ‘accountability’ and 
‘guilt’ have two possible meanings, according as 
they refer to the subjective and objective stand- 
points respectively. And if our preceding descrip- 
tion of sin be true, it will follow that ‘sin’ is only 
correlative with the subjective meaning, as is. 
recognized in Paul’s casuistry concerning meats. 
offered to idols. But inasmuch as ethics adopts. 
the other standpoint, theology has _ generally 
borrowed its attitude; and this is one cause of the 
common confusion of sin with imperfection. It is, 
however, only subjectively apprehended responsi- 
bility that is involved in sin and guilt. A man 
may experience guilt when he is objectively guilt- 
less, and wice versa. And this is why the sense of 
sin—which is no infallible guide to the actuality of 
objective sinfulness—is no secure starting-point for 
a concept or a doctrine of sin. Once more, then, 
psychology has enabled us to get rid of an ancient 
theological error; and the elimination of the 
several errors upon which I have touched is not 
merely a matter of words, or even of correct theory : 
it should affect religious practice. It should dis- 
courage morbid self-examination and exaggerated 
language concerning sin, the frequent libelling of 
human nature and the pleasures of sense, and 
conduce to a true charity towards sinners, devoid of 
flabby sentimentality. 


5 fudyp. 


the key to the Divine plenty. ‘Ask, and it shall 
be giveri you; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you’; asking, seeking, 
knocking, all these are but expressions of lack. 
The Laodicean Church was lukewarm, because it 
felt no lack, saying, ‘I am rich, and increased in 
goods, and have need of nothing.’ Take that as 
a beacon of warning. The sense of need is the 
soul’s answer to God’s plenty ; the sense of weak- 
ness, the first condition of poWer. ‘ Most gladly, 
therefore, will I rather glory in my infirmities, that 
the power of Christ‘may rest upon me.’ Paul 
knew this when he said, ‘When I am weak, then 
am I strong.’ The Pharisee felt no lack and 
received no blessing, but the Publican conscious of 
his need went away justified. 
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Let it be remembered that this promise was spoken to 
specially prepared men. The ‘ye’ is significant. This 
message was to the elect, that is, to the men whose type of 
life made them ready for its greatness. The Spirit must 
always work with what we bring to Him. It may be 
reverently said that He is conditioned by the subjects of His 
working, On the day of Pentecost this was so. The dis- 
ciples did not offer Him a vacuum. Rather they brought to 
Him the three years of close association with Christ, the 
three years of infinite teaching, the three years of growing 
faith, the three years of beautiful sacrifice, and the three 
years of blessed memory—and these He received and re- 
enforced until the power of them was focused into one day." 


1. Christ received the Spirit in this way. 

(1) He was obedient. When John protested 
against baptizing one better than himself, Jesus 
replied, ‘Suffer it to be so now; for thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.’ It was a 
part of God’s commandments, ‘though a Son, yet 
learned he obedience, by the things which he 
suffered.’ ‘He was obedient unto death.’ ‘It is 
my meat and my drink to do my Father’s will.’ 
‘The centre of that wonderful prayer He taught the 
disciples is, ‘Thy will be done.’ The one purpose 
that runs through all Christ’s mission, from the 
day when He said, ‘I must be about my Father’s 
‘business,’ till He bowed submissive on the cross, 
“Not my will, but thine be done,’ the backbone of 
His life into which gathered all the system of 
thought and action, suffering and doing, was the 
steady, persistent will to do God’s will, obedient to 
-God’s law. 

(2) The second condition was prayer. ‘ Jesus, 
being baptized and praying, the heaven opened 
and the Holy Ghost descended in bodily shape 
like a dove upon him.’ Upon the praying Christ, 
the Spirit descends; upon the praying Christ, the 
Spirit abides. When He would have wiSdom to 
choose His followers, He prays; He was trans- 
figured while praying ; angels ministered unto Him 
in Gethsemane while in prayer. Obedience and 
prayer, then, are the two hinges upon which the 
‘golden gates of heaven turn, that the Holy Spirit 
might descend into the life of Christ, bringing 
power. His success dates from that moment in 
His ministry. Obedience and prayer brought the 
answer. 

2. The same law applied to the disciples. It 
held good at Pentecost. While they waited in 
‘simple obedience to the known will of Christ, the 
gift of power was bestowed. Moreover, ‘they 

1. F. Hughes. 


were all with one accord in prayer and supplica: | 
tion.’ As a natural result God opened the ; 
windows of heaven above them, and poured ou 
such a blessing that there was not room enough tcp 
receive it. Upon obedient, praying disciples ojF 
Christ, the Spirit came. 


A moment’s thought will show us how thoroughly scien-|& 
tific this is. Obedience to natural law, ‘Communion with 
nature, in her invisible forms,’ gives to men the mystery olf 
her power. Newton discovers the law of gravitation ; Wat WW 
masters the steam ; Franklin captures the lightning ; Edisonjy 
controls electricity, by obeying law and communing with} 
nature. Dominion over forces of earth, sea, and sky, are) 
conditioned upon obedience to law, and communion with# 
the forces that work according to law. So in the spiritual 
realm, power comes to the soul obedient to God, in prayer 
ful communion with God. So it has always been; so itt 
must ever be. It is a natural law in the spiritual world, 
To confer spiritual power upon the disobedient would be to 
confirm disobedience, and risk the abuse and misuse of 
power. Such power cannot, in the nature of things, be} 
given to the soul out of sympathy with God. And to give it! 
unasked would not lead to communion with its Author, 
God does bestow His natural blessings, rain and sunshine, 
unconditionally. But history shows that the natural 
blessings do not lead souls to commune with God. But} 
God wants to take up His abode in the believer. He yearns’ 
to inspire in every human soul the gladness of filial feeling in‘ 
place of the dread and foreboding of punishment which 
haunt conscious guilt. His personality interpenetrates our jf 
spirit in proportion to the perfectness of our surrender. It, 
was a wise remark of Gordon that the spirit like the wind | 
always moves toward a vacuum. By entire consecration } 
make your heart vacant of all love of the world, and the 
Holy Spirit will come in Pentecostal power and fill the 
vacuum. This highest upreach of faith is possible only to 
the deepest submission of the human will.? 


Whit Sunday. 
THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH. 


‘The Spirit of truth which proceedeth from the 
Father.’—Jn 156, 

Why is the Holy Spirit called the Spirit of : 
Truth ? 
. He goes forth from the Father, the Goals 
aie is true, and bears witness to Christ as the | 
Truth. This is the service which He renders to - 
the Truth, as being the Spirit of it; and the. 
witness which He bears does not supersede but 
involves the witness which the chosen disciples 
have likewise to bear, as having been with Christ 
from the beginning. 

2. But, further, this testimony of the Spirit of 

2C. T. Wilson. 
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he Truth to Christ the Truth determines the 
ianner of His guidance of the disciples in the 
uture. He guides them into all the Truth. ‘The 
pirit of the Truth shall take up the office of their 
[feacher, yet not in any wise without Him who has 
peen their Teacher hitherto. Christ has yet many 
things to say to them, but they cannot bear them 
ust now; the weight of the words is too great for 
hem to carry. But the Spirit of the Truth shall 
each them by putting them in mind of all things 
which Christ has spoken to them. He _ shall 
iorify Christ by taking of that which is Christ’s 
ad telling it out to them; and as what is Christ’s 
wncludes all that is the Father’s, so whatever can be 
salled the Father’s must come within the Spirit’s 
exposition of the Truth. The knowledge of Christ 
as the Truth shall constitute the substance of all 
sheir future learning, while the Spirit of the Truth 
snall train and enlighten them in the perception 
and application of it. 
3. They who follow the Spirit’s guidance will not 
receive an illumination enabling them to dispense 
with truth, but the enablement to lay hold of truth: 
the voice of the Spirit will be heard only in the 
interpretation of truth, and specially of the Truth. 
For He shall not speak from Himself. He will 
utter no independent oracles, making of none 
effect the fixed and undecaying teaching which is 
provided in the incarnate Son, or weakening allegi- 
ance to the primary authority of the Father ; for 
He too, like the Son, shall speak only whatsoever 
things He shall hear. Thus on the one hand the 
Truth given in Christ will need from age to age 
His expounding to unlock its stores ; and on the 
other hand the faith in Him and His office in the 
present shall never loosen men from the gospel 
given once for all, or draw them away from the 
eternal Father, by enabling any voice born only of 
the present to seem wholly Divine. Standing fast 
in the unchanging truth and an endless progress in 
taking knowledge of it shall be indissolubly united. 
4. Yet in another sense the future is specially 
His. As He of old had taught the Prophets to 
read the future through the past and the present, 
so now He shall tell out the coming things to the 
disciples. By His guidance the eyes of the 
disciples shall be fixed not so much on what lies 
behind, though there lies the embodiment of the 
Truth, as on the future: and this very pointing to 
the future will be indispensable to His mission as 
the interpreter of the Truth. For the Way along 


which Christ’s chosen are led is always an ascent; 
and it is only in the light of the future that the 
most essential truth can be seen to be truth 
indeed. 


Trinity Sunday. 
THe PuILosopHy oF Fairu. 
“If ye have faith, and doubt not.’—Mt 2171, 


Faith is power. It triumphs over difficulties. 
It makes men great. What is the secret of its 
power? . 

1. To begin with, it brings a man into touch 
with God. ‘There is no other way of approach to 
God; as it is written, ‘He that cometh to God 
must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
of them that seek after him.’ To bring one’s soul 
into line with the Divine will is to find one’s self, 
and to assume an attitude of power. I am a 
cipher; but when I move up against the great 
Unit, I am ten, a hundred, a thousand, if you will ; 
and herein I fulfil the prediction, ‘One shall put 
ten thousand to flight.’ 


I once saw a tug in the New York Bay drawing six barges 
of iron; the rope by which it was fastened to them was power- 
less in itself, yet they could not move without it. So faith 
couples the soul with God ; and, binding us to omnipotence, 
it makes us labourers together with God.? 


2. Then follows self-respect. A man perceives 
God now, not as an abstraction but as Immanuel, 
‘God with us.’ He looks into the face of Jesus, 
reads there the story of pardoning grace, and 
accepts it. The sin that shamed him is blotted 
out. He reads the blood-atonement as Abel, 
standing beside his primeval altar, read it. He 
enters into ‘the reproach of Christ’ as Moses 
entered into it. He sees the day of Messiah as 
Abraham ‘saw it and was glad.’ An infinite vista 
of possibilities is opened before him. He moves 
up to the side of the ‘first-born among many 
brethren,’ who said, ‘As the Father sent me so 
send I you.’ Life has new meanings for him. 
He lives no longer as one of the ephemera. 
Knowing that he dies not ‘as the beast dieth,’ he 
measures his life by corresponding responsibility. 

3. Thus he necessarily puts a new emphasis on 
truth. For truth is the basis of conduct; since 
‘as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ He 
longs to solve the mighty problems that reach out 

2195 We vNe 1eltesdes 2D. J. Burrell. 
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into the eternal eons. ‘There are so many voices 
and none of them is without signification’ for him. 
He turns to the Bible, and searches it as for hid 
treasure. He sits at the feet of Jesus and learns 
of him. He hears Him teaching, ‘not as the 
scribes, but as one having authority’; and he 
takes Him at his word. Doubt is dispelled— 
the doubt ‘that makes us lose the good we oft 
might win by fearing to attempt.’ With vanishing 
doubt fear takes its flight. Faith feeds on faith. 
Thus he advances ‘from strength to strength’ in 
the symmetrical building of character. He 
moves away from such timorous phrases as ‘I hope’ 
or ‘I wonder’ to ‘I know’ and ‘I believe.’ 

4. And in this sacred quest of truth, duty 
becomes supreme. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can! 


He hears his Master saying, ‘ He that believeth on 
me, the works that I do shall he do also, and 
greater works than these shall he do.’ As he 
looks toward eternity, the fear of death vanishes ; 
for death is but ‘the covered bridge, leading from 
light to light, through a brief darkness.’ And, 
more and more, the seriousness of life grows upon 
this man; since life is the season given for pre- 
paration for eternity. To live for eternity is, to 
him, another way of saying, ‘Live to-day!’ So 
faith lifts him above his sordid environment. He 
is no longer the creature of circumstance. He is ‘in 
the world but not of it.’ He can endure sorrow, 
because it worketh for him a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. He prepares him- 
self for trial by drinking water out of the King’s 
well. He confronts difficulties as did the priests, 
who walked round Jericho blowing rams’ horns; 
and difficulties, like the walls of Jericho, fall down 
flat before Him. His conflict with temptation is 
like the historic battle which was fought on Look- 
out Mountain with the clear of heaven above and 
storm clouds far beneath. The world is so little 
now! Heaven so fair, eternity so vast! Duty is 
so important, character so inestimable! God has 
been taken into the reckoning ; and God and the 
verities which centre in Him are all in all.} 


Faith no doubt admits of growth, but how? just by the 
performance of those practical duties which the Lord had 
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enjoined ; it is not for a man to say, I cannot do such anq 
such things because I have not faith enough, but rather te 
strive to increase his faith by doing God’s will.? : 


The doubts of some are more indicative of a love of trutl| 


than the belief of others. They arise from a sense of the 


awful importance of the issue and an agonizing desire to be 
sure. But wherever this interferes with practical duty it i 
wrong; for duty is always incumbent, and generally clear) 
and it is God’s way of leading to truth,® / 


First Sunday after Trinity. 
Faitu’s INCREASE. 


‘And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith,’ 
—Lk 175. ; 
Faith must be there first. It may be feeble 
enough but it must exist. Then the increase is 
both God’s and ours. 

1. The Value of a spark of Faith. What @ 
wonderful gift is a spark of genius! It is indefin: 
able, elusive, incalculable, yet the difference that if 
establishes between men is immense; they whe 
possess it are seers looking straight into the secret 
of things, and by their knowledge of the laws and 
forces of nature they make us masters of the situa‘ 
tion. A spark of genius constitutes a unique 
personality, one gifted with vision and sovereign 
skill, a miracle-worker in the natural sphere. 

What the spark of genius is in the mental worlds 
the gleam of spiritual faith is in all that pertains to} 
the higher life of man. One vivid vision of God— 
His goodness, holiness, nearness; one real sight) 
of the Saviour’s all-sufficing merit and love; ones 
heartfelt ékperience of the virtue of heavenly grace 
one flash of the eternity which awaits us and which) 
is so surely ours—these, or any of these, inspire a! 
power which can remove mountains, reveal all life 
in a new light, and bring into the soul consolations 
and hopes far beyond anything known to the, 
natural man. 


How wonderful it is when a man is born with a grain of 
poetry in his brain! That fact differentiates him from the 
vast majority of men, and gives to his words and work charm 
and power. In his imagination common things are mysteri- 
ously enhanced, the splendour of nature unseen by other eyes: 
dazzles his, and human life, so prosaic to the mass, is romantic 
to one in whose soul shines the poetic gleam. We may 
inherit only a grain of poetry, yet that mystic atom makes an} 
almost infinite difference ; the world that otherwise were a 
dustheap is a jewel-heap, and life that otherwise were dark 
and dull is sprinkled with azure and gold. And this mere} 
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{ pasion Bets a bich men talk, which they do not 
let die. 


‘Increase our faith.’ There is no doubt that 
> Apostles felt their need of faith, and that they 
ized that they could not create it for themselves 
—that it was God’s gift both in its original germ 
1d in its growth and increase. They had a work 
9 do—a life to live—needing powers far beyond 
sir own natural powers; théy had a world to 
ercome, which they could overcome only by the 

ywwer of God. And our Lord’s command, ‘ Have 
aith in God,’ given as it was in connexion with the 
fe of difficulty which lay before them, acknowledges 
ais and provides for it. St. Paul puts this very 
eautifully when he says, ‘For by grace have ye 
en saved through faith; and that not of yourselves, 
is the gift of God’; and then, ‘For we are his 
vorkmanship,’ z.é. ‘He hath made us what we are ; 
a our faculties are of Him.’ 


People say, ‘ Lord, increase our faith.’ Did not the Lord 
ebuke His disciples for that prayer ? He said, ‘ You do not 
vant a great faith, but faith in a great God. - If your faith 
ere as small as a grain of mustard-seed, it would suffice to 


i. But all this is not enough. The faith here 


he divine hand giving new directions and new 
In our personal 
igion the law of development has much to do 
vith our own hand and our own voice hastening 
nd invigorating the work of grace in our souls. 
Ve have to speak the word of faith as well as to 
xhibit the secret operation of faith without the 
yord. The divine power is at our disposal to use 
for overcoming of evil and removing of difficulties 
nd obtaining all good. It is obvious that it is 
nly the divine power that could accomplish all 
his. The Saviour uses these extraordinary simili- 
udes purposely to express that: no other meaning 
ould justify such unlimited hyperboles. But no 
ne can fail to see with what marked emphasis He 
nakes the act our own. We might pave cmpectes 
9 hear Him say, ‘It shall obey me’; or, ‘I will 
ee that it be done’; or, ‘ You shall find all things 
ossible with God.’ But that is not the style: ‘It 
hall obey you.’ Your voice shall command the 
¥ 1 Ww, L. Watkinson. 2 Hudson Taylor. 


= to existing power of life. 


Ro 3, ' 


mountain to be removed ; your voice shall bid the | fanaa 
tree to be uprooted ; and both shall obey you. By t= = 
no method could the Heavenly Master have more 
effectually taught that our faith is the link between — 
His power and ourselves. By faith we make His 
voice, His might, His omnipotence our own: so 
far, that is, as we need them all. Precisely as we. a: 
receive the benefit of His righteousness, we receive — + 
the benefit of His strength. His obedience is not 
reckoned to us; but its benefit becomes ours as 
believers. So His effectual power is not vicariously 
ours, but only as it is made our own. Hence the — 
word is not, ‘The Lord is my righteousness and 
strength,’ but, ‘In the Lord I have righteousness and — 
strength.’ But we must not diminish the preroga- _ 
tive. There stands the saying: an everlasting 
argument that ‘the disciple is to be perfected as . 
his Lord’; that he shares the supremacy of the — 
Second Adam even as he shares the debasement __ 
of the first; that he has in and with his Lord ‘all 
things put under him,’ and that even he also may < 
‘speak, and it shall be done.’ ‘It shall obey 
Mou. cas 


Second Sunday after Trinity. ok rat 


FaitH’s PROGRESS. 


‘From faith to faith’ (R.V. ‘By faith unto faith’),— 

Faith has a threefold function. It is a vision of 
the ideal in Christ, it is participation in the ‘good’ 
of Christ, and it is obedience to the law of Christ. 
As the principle of moral appropriation it has its 
root in personal trust and its fruit in Christian - ie 
service. It opens the understanding to truth; it — 
quickens the spiritual imagination ; it contributes 
moral earnestness to character. It brings the 
whole life into the domain of spiritual freedom, — 
and is the animating and energizing principle of all 
moral purpose. Faith, in short, may be considered 
as the characteristic attitude and action of the 
whole Christian personality in its relation to the — 
spiritual good offered to it in Christ. 

1. It is a free active principle of appropriation of 
the offered good. There is indeed a certain 


element of passivity in it, for there isalwaysimplied - 
in faith a quiet acquiescence in the divine will = 
which is described as a waiting on God. Butsuch 
calmness of spirit is not to be confounded with = 
apathy or the unconscious assimilation of grace, 
3 W. B. Pope. . aa - 
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Even in submissive trust there is a free disposal of 
oneself. By an act of will we assume the receptive 
attitude and wait upon God. The Spirit of Christ 
does not enter a man against his will. The door 
must be opened from within. The heart must be 
turned to the light. The hand must be put forth 
to receive the proffered gift. 


Some people stop short with believing and do not receive. 
But our faith is certainly an appropriative faculty ; a sort of 
hand of the soul that can be stretched out to take hold of 
God’s offered gifts, or to link itself on to God’s hand out- 
stretched to guide us. Of what use would a hand be that 
never grasped anything? Perhaps some promise stands out 
before us, telling us His Mind, or it may have been im- 
pressed upon us by His Spirit. Even from a weak faith we 
can obtain promises ; because faith apprehends the nature of 
God; and as soon as we begin to apprehend that, we see 
that certain things ought to happen, and ere long these things 
shape themselves:into definite promises which faith applies. 
So the life is one of believing and receiving ; and as our 
faith pleads the promises, and the appropriative power of the 
soul is exercised, we find the kingdom of God come to us not 
in word but in power.! 


2. It is the free and active determination of the 
whole man. All the faculties of man must unite in 
‘one receptive act. Faith is not the property of 
any single power. It is not with the mind only 
that we receive Christ. Nor is it with the heart, 
the feelings, or the will alone that we respond to 
His Spirit and obey His commands. In belief the 
entire manhood becomes receptive. Faith is the 
resultant of all the forces and experiences of 
the soul. It is the animating principle of every 
activity. Life answers to life. It is with his 
whole strength and heart and mind that man must 
believe. 

3. It follows that the appropriating power of 
faith is not at once perfect or complete. It is a 
growing power. Christ may be really, though not 
yet fully, formed within us. We receive according 
to the measure of our faith. The moral life is in 
Paul's view a progressive life. Growth is the proof 
of its original vitality. Man is not a thing to be 
acted upon, but a free spirit to be transformed 
from within, and it is in accordance with this that 
the work of faith is not a complete and ready-made 
product, but the slow and gradual assimilation of 
grace. There is a going from faith to faith and 
from strength to strength. Salvation is potentially 
given at the beginning, but it has to be worked out 
through the various experiences of life into all the 


1 Rendel Harris. 


. you remember looking down at the other side of jj 


departments of character and conduct, and faith is |t 
the continuous endeavour of the soul to realize the 
possibilities of its ideal.? f | 


Wirginifius Puerisque. 
JUNE. 
The Call of the Summit. 


‘ An ensign on the mountains.’—Is 18%, 


Hill-climbing is glorious exercise. Many af 
Saturday evening in summer you have said that. i 
You were tired but very happy then. i 

What is there in hill-climbing that we all love ?} 
There is the ascent. You remember how you 
turned round every now and then and looked back. 
The view got wider and wider; you were able toy 
see a very long way off; the whole country seemed 
within reach. You planned aeroplane stations, you} 
thought what a great thing it was to be alive, you! 
felt fit for any work. | 

Then there came the short hour of triumph. 
when you reached the top and sat beside the cairn | 
with the pole in it. You had comrades beside. 
you; you shared each other’s ‘piece’ and told 
stories. Of course you were comrades who meant} 
to do the right thing in life; up on the hilltop a. 
sneak seemed a contemptible individual. Then § 


the hill. It was like reading a new story, or making 
a discovery. | 

Of course you soon had to descend. You liked § 
going down. But the dead level road became 
monotonous—tiresome. 

It is in our nature to want to climb. Let a boy, 
walk along the most beautiful road in the country ; 
if there is a hill on one side, he will trespass rather 4 
than miss a chance of finding out what there is to 
be seen from the top. He has been made so. In 
sending a boy into the world, the Great Master has 
set him a climbing task; and He trains him for it | 
in beautiful ways, Did it ever occur to you that | 
we have been going uphill during these early. 
summer days? While the days have been getting | 
longer and longer we have been climbing all the | 
time. June has brought us to the summit. You 4 
have loved this month of sunshine, and on the 
twenty-second—the longest day—you rest at the 
cairn, and wish that it were midsummer all the , 
year round. 

2 A, B. D, Alexander. 
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But you cannot rest long. Down the hill you 
ust go. July, August, September, October—you 
in through them—days of lessons, but also of 
ild fruit, nuts, and lovely colours. 
vel road of hard work comes at last, when there 
3a little sunshine and a great deal of mud. Will 
ou be ready for it ? 

I knew a young student who slept in a little 
ttic. He not only slept there, it was his study as 
vell. He loved his attic. From the little ‘sky: 
ght’ he could see the summit of a hill he had 
ften climbed. In September, when he was busy 
eeparing for the University competition, he used 
2 put his head out at the ‘skylight’ and take a 
»0k at his favourite hill, then a long sniff of the 
een air which seemed to come straight from the 
op of it. ‘I’ll take a bursary; I’ve made up my 
xind for that,’ he said to himself. He was getting 
*spiration from the hilltop. You want to be like 
im, don’t you? 

On a pinnacle in South America at the very 
ummit of a lofty range of mountains, an immense 
tatue of Jesus was placed. The sculptors had 
ardly realized the meaning of what they were 
oing, for hilltops have always been great places 
or meeting with Jesus Christ. Why should it not 
€ sO on a midsummer’s day, the hilltop of the 
ear? ‘Try to be like the boy in his attic. Don’t 
orget the hilltop. 

The house of Blake the poet used to be called 

le ‘House of the Interpreter’ by some of his 
iends. They felt when they entered it that they 
ere on holy ground. One of these friends asked 
Jake, who was sitting at tea with his wife, to give 
im advice about something. For answer Blake 
irned to his wife, and said, ‘ What do we do, Kate, 
hen the visions forsake us?’ ‘We kneel down 
nd pray’ was her answer. 
And, boys and girls, when there seems a danger 
f your forgetting the good resolutions that have 
yme to you during the summer days, I can give 
5u no better advice than, ‘ Knee] down and pray.’ 
nd the Great Father is calling you. Like an 
snsign ’—the wooden pole that used to be set up 
na hill as a signal for the mustering of troops— 
hrist stands saying, ‘ Remember.’ 


Out of Eternity 

This new day is born ; 
Into Eternity 

At night doth return. 


But the dead | 


Behold it aforetime 
No eyes ever did: 

So soon it for ever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ?? 


Left Undone. 


‘Set in order the things that are left undone.’—Tit 1° 
(A.V.m.). 

If you turn to the first chapter of Titus you will 
find in the middle of the fifth verse these words: 
‘Set in order the things that are wanting.’ Now 
if you look at the word ‘wanting’ you will see a 
little figure 2 before it, and in the margin of your 
Bible you will see another little figure ? with the 
words ‘ Or, left undone’ after it. That just means 
that the word ‘left undone’ may be read instead 
of ‘wanting.’ The translators have given us a 
choice. 

I want to speak ‘to you to-day about ‘the things 
that are left undone,’ because the world would be a 
very much more comfortable, a very much happier, 
and a very much better place, if it weren’t for ‘the 
things that are left undone.’ You know it is a 
queer thing, but many good people are far more 
worried about the wrong things they do do, than 
about the right things they don’t do. And yet Jesus 
condemned people not so much for what they dd 
do, as for what they didn’t do. Do you remember 
the Parable of the Good Samaritan? It was the 
priest and the Levite who ‘passed by on the other 
side,’ who just didn’t do the kind deed they might 
have done, that were blamed. And do you re- 
member that other parable of the Last Judgment, 
where the sheep are separated from the goats? It 
is the people who just didn’t do things who are 
condemned, those who omitted to help the hungry, 
and the thirsty, and the wretched, and the needy. 

1. Well, you know little things grow out of big 
things, and so I want to say to you first—watch 
the /itt/e ‘left undones’ of everyday life. 

Don’t leave bits undone in your work. Whatever 
you do, do thoroughly. Have the bits that don’t 
show just as nice as the bits that do show. 
Little ‘left undones’ lead to big disasters some- 
times. It was because the artillery failed to cut 
the barbed wire properly that one of the great 

1T, Carlyle, ‘A Blue Day.’ 
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battles of the war was lost and thousands of brave 
lives were sacrificed unnecessarily. 

When you take up a piece of work go right 
through with it till you have completed it. Finish 
off all your loose ends. It was said of Coleridge 
the poet that he was a giant in intellect but a child 
im performance. He was head and shoulders above 
his fellows in ability, but he was the greatest 
failure of them all because he seldom finished any- 
thing he began. If you want to accomplish 
anything worth doing, you must finish it right to 
the end. 

And then when you have finished anything, 
whether work or play, don’t leave your things lying 
about for other people to put away. It isn’t playing 
the game, and if you continue to behave like that you 
will become a horrid nuisance when you grow up. 
You will never grow out of the need of a nursemaid 
to tidy up after you. 

2. But there are bigger things in life that get left 
undone. There are kind words that are never 
spoken, and kind deeds that are never done, just 
because people are too shy, or too lazy, or too 
thoughtless, or too selfish to say them or do 
them. And so somebody goes sad because we 
forgot to smile, and somebody goes disheartened 
because of the word of praise we omitted to say, 
and somebody goes weary because of the burden 
we didn’t help to lift. 

Three hundred years ago there lived a great 
Portuguese poet—Luis de Camoens. As a young 
man Camoens fought bravely against the Moors 
and lost one eye. Later he travelled to India. 
There he protested against the cruelty of the 
Portuguese settlers to the native Hindoos. For 
this he was arrested and banished to China. On 
his way to China he was shipwrecked and only 
just escaped drowning. But he managed to save 
the papers on which was written his finest poem, 
The Lusiad. 

After sixteen years Camoens returned to Lisbon 
with an old Indian servant, Antonio. The poet was 
penniless and sick, and Antonio begged for him 
in the streets. A nobleman visited him in his 
wretched room and requested him to write verses 
for him. Camoens asked for fourpence, just four- 
pence, so that Antonio might buy some coal, for 
they were starving. The grandee departed without 
giving any help, and shortly after the poet was 
removed to an almshouse, where he died. 

Over his grave they placed a stone on which was 


inscribed: ‘Here lies Luis de Camoens; hej 
excelled all the poets of his time ; he lived poo 
and miserable; and he died so, 1629.’ 

But after a while people began to feel rathelf 
ashamed of that inscription. So they took awa} 
the stone and erected a fine monument in its place} 
And on this other stone they gave an account 07 
the wonderful work of the poet and praised him asf 
a great Portuguese. But they said nothing about 
his miserable death. | 

Boys and girls, do you think it made any differ: 
ence to Luis de Camoens that his fellow-countrymen} 
erected a grand tombstone tohismemory? Would 
it not have helped him ever so much more if they 
had showed him a little kindness in his lifetime #| 
He asked for bread, and they gave him a stone. ]} 

Don’t wait till it is too late to be kind, don’t be 
one of the ‘left undone’ people, for 


It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
That gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
3. There is some special bit of work in the world} 
‘left undone’ for each of youto do. You wouldn’ 
be here if there weren’t, and it won’t be done if you} 
don’t do it. Find out what it is and doit. God! 
will show you how if you ask Him. 


The Agate. 

‘They occupied (R.V. ‘traded’) in thy fairs with . . .4 
agate. ’—Ezk ype, ) 

The agate is our stone for June. Perhaps the| 
name ‘agate’ doesn’t mean anything to you.} 
When people speak of a diamond or a pearl you 
have at once a little picture in your mind; but an 
agate! Let me see if I can draw a picture of an 
agate in your mind. Do you know a kind of sweet 
that is in layers—brown, cream, and pink, or green, 
white, and brown? Sometimes the layers are one’ 
above another, sometimes they are in rings, and | 
the sweet looks like slices of a tiny jam roll with | 
all the jam in the middle, or like the rings that you. 
see in the trunk of a tree that has been sawn 
through. Well, if you can imagine something of. 
that kind in stone you see an agate; only the 
colours are oftener grey and brown and red and 
yellow than green or pink. 

Striped agates are known as ‘banded’ or 
‘ribbon’ agates, and those with circles are known, 
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is ‘ring’ or ‘eye’ agates. But there are agates with 
nore curious markings still. For instance, some 
lave a pattern zigzagging across them, and these 
re known as ‘fortification’ agates because the 
igzags are supposed to resemble the walls and 
ingles of a fortress. Others have feathery designs 
vhich make them look as if a piece of seaweed or 
noss had become embedded in them. These are 
poken of as ‘ moss’ agates. 

The name ‘agate’ itself is taken from a river in 
sicily which used to be called the Achates. It is 
:ow the Drillo. In the bed of this river the agates 
“ ancient times were found. To-day agates are 
ound in many countries—India, China, America, 
south Africa, Australia, Brazil. But you will find 
hem also nearer home, for agates are discovered 
4 many parts of Scotland—indeed, they are often 
own as ‘Scotch pebbles,’ You will see them in 
ay shop where they sell Highland jewellery. But 
§ course you won’t mix them up with the clear 
ellow or pale brown crystal so often set in kilt 
rooches. That is the cairngorm or Scotch topaz. 

The agate may not be so valuable as some other 
recious stones, but it has a beauty all its own, and 
tis useful as well as beautiful. It is very hard— 
arder even than steel—and because it does not 
ust as steel would, it is used in the making of 
ertain scientific instruments. The knife-edge on 
hich the beam of a chemical balance is suspended 
s made of agate; and pestles and mortars for 
ounding hard substances are also cut from the 
tone. 

The agate’s strange markings and figures make 
- specially suitable for amulets. And in olden 
imes people who believed in such fancies used to 
ttribute certain virtues to it. They said it was a 
ymbol of strength and mastery, and that its wearer 
fas sure of victory. Then, too, it was supposed 
) heal diseases of the eye, and to be an antidote 
gainst the bite of spiders or scorpions. It was 
Iso said to quench thirst and cure fever. It wasa 
et stone of the weather clerk, for it was believed 
) control the weather. In ancient Persia it was 
uid to ward off tempests; and in Arabia prayers 
4 rain were frequently made to an idol of red 
gate in the Muhammadan temple, the Kaaba, at 
fecca. 

‘We are inclined to smile at these ideas, for we 
now how untrue they are; but the poor agate 


cannot help all the foolish fables that have grown 
up around it. If the agate could speak it would 
say, ‘Forget all the stupid tales that people have 
made up about me, and I’ll tell you a tale more 


’wonderful—the true tale of how I came to be 


myself. 

‘Thousands of years ago when the world was 
being made there were certain rocks formed by 
matter boiling up from the hot centre of the earth. 
As these molten rocks cooled, empty air spaces like 
bubbles were left in them here and there. But 
these air spaces did not remain empty. Into them 
flowed gradually layer upon layer, Coating after 
coating, of a stuff called silica. Sometimes the 
silica was grey or clear, sometimes it was tinged 
with red or brown or yellow. Occasionally it was 
coloured with pink or purple or green. At last all 
the air space was filled and became hard and 
solid. 

‘And there was I! By and by the stone round 
about me began to crumble and decay, but I was 
so hard that I did not decay with it, and so I was 
set free. I rolled from my old home into the bed 
ofa stream, and here lam! Outside I am a plain 
uninteresting-looking fellow, inside I am a creature 
of lovely colours. Cut me and polish me, and you 
will have a thing of beauty for ever.’ 

That is the agate’s story and its message to us 
comes from that story. It is this, ‘Be beautiful 
within.’ 

The agate is not lovely to look upon till you cut 
it and see its heart. Its outer coat is not the best 
of it. Now, I am sorry to say, that with some 
people their outer coat—that is to say, their appear- 
ance—is the best of them. They are lovely to 
look upon, but their hearts are black and ugly. 
Perhaps we are inclined to envy beauty. We long 
for curly hair, or a straight nose, or a favourite 
shade of eyes, but our hair is lank, or our nose 
turns up, and our eyes are green. Well, the agate 
has a cheering message for us. It tells us that it is 
not less valuable though its outer covering is plain. 
What really matters is the beauty in its heart. And 
that is a beauty we too can have. We can all be 
kind and gentle, unselfish and loving, straight and 
true. 

Beauty of heart! Let us all try to have it, for 
that is the beauty that lasts, that is the beauty that 
is loveliest, that is the beauty that is best beloved. 
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Gs Stuy of (Be Parable of the Labourers 
in Be Qinepard. 


By THE Ricut Rev. Joun A. F. Grecc, D.D., Bishop oF Ossory. 


Mucu labour and ingenuity have been expended 
upon the Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard. 
But of no parable uttered by our Lord is it more 
true that it must be studied in the light of its 
context. 

When this requirement is observed, and when it 
is recognized that the parable enshrines not the 
whole truth but one aspect of truth isolated and 
(may we say?) deliberately exaggerated, we shall 
gain from it something not altogether unlike the 
meaning our Lord intended to convey. 

The sovereignty of God might be said to be the 
keynote of the parable, which was spoken in direct 
rebuke of St. Peter. The rich young ruler had 
come and gone, and Christ’s reflexion, ‘Only with 
difficulty shall a rich man enter into the kingdom 
of heaven,’ had surprised the disciples into the 
question, ‘But if the favourites of heaven find 
entrance so hard, what chance has any one of being 
saved?’ And the reply had come, ‘ But you forget 
what salvation is. It is not man’s act, it is God’s. 
You have forgotten the chief factor in the problem. 
The agent in the salvation of a soul is God, and 
with God all things are possible, even the bringing 
of a rich man into the kingdom. God calls and 
God rescues.’ 

‘But where men do not need to be rescued?’ 
suggests St. Peter. ‘If some are only separated 
from the world by force, what of us who of our 
free will have put it from us? 
and followed Thee: what shall we have therefore ?’ 
The question of relative merit has arisen, of com- 
parison between man and man, Peter’s mind is 
moving onthe lower, human plane, and he must 
be checked. So the Lord promises him indeed 
high place in the days of the Regeneration, even 


a seat of judgment among the Twelve Tribes; but | 


in the next breath He shatters the promised pre- 
eminence. ‘Yes, and every one who has forsaken 
shall receive an hundred-fold and life eternal.’ 
Not Peter only, or the Sons of Zebedee, but every 
one who has forsaken for the sake of the Name, 
whatever it be that he has forsaken. The world 
of the Regeneration will be the scene of a great 


Lo, we have left all, | 


levelling. Many firsts will be last, and many las} 
first ; or, more plainly, rank and precedence as tk} 
world knows them will be swallowed up in # 
common privilege. Comparative merit will not If 
in question. All will stand on the equal footir 
of the called of God. The question why Gq 
called one early and another late, one to publ 
usefulness and another ,to the bare saving of hj 
own soul, will not arise: the dominating, and tlk 
levelling, fact will be that all who are there wi 
owe their salvation to the sovereign call. Thi 
world is presided over by God: God, and ng 
man, is its measure. The differences betweel 
men as they took rank on earth for work done wi 
all be merged in one common resemblance; fi 
they are all the recipients of the one divine mercy 

And thereupon follows the illustration, th 
purpose of which is to throw emphasis on the gu 
which stretches between the Sovereign God an} 
the men of His hand, and therewith on the gener’ 
equality of men with one another as they star 
before God. The parable tells of a householdeé 
seeking workmen for his vineyard. Three classe 
of interview are described. The first, when it 
bargains with men ready to sell their labour to th} 
best bidter and comes to an arrangement wit} 
them (cupwvycas) on stated terms satisfactory ty 
both parties. The second, when he goes into th 
rarket-place later in the day, and while makir 
no bargain promises a fair wage for work dong 
And the third, when at the eleventh hour he make 
neither bargain nor promise, but thrusts the work 
men into the vineyard (Mt 207, R.V.). Then follow 
the payment of the wages, and we are faced wit 
the crux of the parable, namely, a uniform rat 
of pay for the workers of one hour and the worker 
of the whole day. 

But if we remember the origin and purpose of th: 
parable, the difficulty vanishes. The whole trut) 
cannot be contained in one statement. Tw 
complementary presentations are needed, and th 
full truth may be found through their combinatior 
What this parable is concerned to illustrate i 
man’s utter dependence on the mercy and call o 
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aod: for the teaching that faithfulness has. its 
degrees and its corresponding rewards we must 
urn to the Parable of the Pounds. Peter’s self- 
seeking attitude—an attitude indistinguishable from 
hat of the elder brother in St. Luke 15 —demanded 
hat for the moment all emphasis should be diverted 
rom man’s part in his own salvation and con- 
sentrated upon God’s. And this is what is done 
sy the absence of discrimination between the 
workers, in respect of both task and pay. The 
jividing line is drawn not between one worker and 
another, but between all the workers and their 
»mployer. He is the condition of the whole 
jituation. And the point that is made is, ‘So long 
is he keeps his bargain with those who bargained 
vith him, he may be generous to those who made 
10 bargain. If justice is done where justice is 
jue, generosity is his own concern and nobody 
Bise’s.” 

It seems unnecessary to endeavour to identify 
00 closely the spiritual classes referred to under 
he picture of those who worked for the day, for 
ntermediate periods, and for one hour; but it may 
Je noted that, as there are three classes of men in 
he parable, so there are three classes indicated in 
he conversation which led up to the parable. 
Further, both conversation and parable are followed 
by the significant warning, that many lasts shall be 
irst, and firsts last. And so, corresponding to 
hose who worked through the whole day, who 
made their bargain and drew the pay they had 
yargained for, we have all those who, in the spirit 
epresented at that moment by Peter, entered the 
Kingdom on terms. Our Lord warns us that there 
$ a temper, the temper of the calculator and the 
sconomist, which weighs the pros and the cons, 
ind after a full review of the situation decides for 
God. God calls the man. He sees that good is 
yetter and wiser than evil. He turns his back on 
awless pleasures. He endures hardness. He is 
.faithful servant. God has set before him life and 
leath, and he chooses life, and in due course God 
ives him life. It is a transaction neither romantic 
ior (make no doubt about it) squalid, merely 
yrudent. It represents not unfairly the ordered 
ife of many who have served God steadily from 
hildhood to old age. 

Corresponding to the workers of the third, sixth, 
nd ninth hours, we have the class of those referred 
o in Mt 192%, ‘Every one who hath forsaken.’ 
‘ust as in the parable the householder made no 


terms with the men of this class, but simply 
promised justice, so here we have the class of those 
who throw themselves on God and the truth of 
things and make the great adventure. They are 
stirred, and they act because they must. They do 
not ask where they are going, what is their security, 
or what shall be the end of it all. They forsake 
like Matthew, or like Abraham they go forth not 
knowing whither. And corresponding to the third 
class, the workers who were thrust into the vine- 
yard at the eleventh hour, with neither bargain nor 
promise, we have the rich man who only with 
difficulty is drawn into the Kingdom. God 
snatches him from his wealth, for with God even 
that is possible. He is a brand from the burning, 
a signal example of divine mercy. He enters the 
Kingdom, may be with eye plucked out or hand 
cut off; he is compelled in spite of himself to come 
in. But he is there, and God has brought him. 

And why is it, how is it, that to the men of three 
such different classes, one reward is given? And 
the answer is, To emphasize God’s part in the saving 
of each. As between themselves, the workers 
exhibit varying degrees of merit; but looked at 
from God’s point of view, they stand on one level. 
By the side of the likeness that unites them the 
distinctions that part them shrivel into insignific- 
ance. What are the ripples on the water as seen 
from the cliff? or the unevennesses in the road as 
seen from an aeroplane? Even so, where all are 
debtors, who is to speak of superior claim? Peter 
is as great a triumph of grace as the woman that 
was a sinner. Peter’s question, ‘What shall we 
have therefore?’ had been asked from the point of 
view of man as he competes with his neighbour. 
The parable was spoken to remind him of God’s 
point of view, and to bid him reckon with Him 
who alone makes work and competition and reward 
possible. 

It is obvious that earthly business could not be 
conducted on the lines of the parable; the labour 
trouble would never be at an end. All our 
sympathy is with the men who did a day’s work 
and received no more pay than those who had 
worked but an hour. 

But the story with its impracticable detail is 
intended to show that God’s way is not always 
man’s way, and that we shall serve His Kingdom 
better when we learn to exchange—hard as it may 
be—our thoughts for His thoughts. 


But how can the uniform reward be just? Take 
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two points, and we shall see, (a) Faith is the 
condition of entrance into the Kingdom. Faith is 
the gift of God. Whether it is the faith of a virgin 
soul, or of the thief on the cross; whether of a 
martyr, or of a Christian man of business; the 
faith is in each case the gift of God, and who shall 
discriminate between respective merits, where all 
owe everything? All who have faith are in one 
class—as compared with God, the class of those 
whom His mercy has called; as compared with 
those who have not faith, the class of those who 
have eternal life. 

Viewed within their class, they show wide 
differences. But the differences vanish in the 
presence of their class-likeness. We compare the 
infant with the sage, and we say, ‘What a gulf 
separates them!’ But how near they stand when 
we compare man with brute! The difference dis- 
appears, the likeness declares itself. Even so, in 
the presence of God, without whose drawing not 
even the best can come, we have to say, ‘It is 
not of him that willeth, nor of him that:runneth, 
but of God that showeth mercy.’ 

(2) We compare the work done by an apostle 
with that done by one whom God has saved as by 
fire. And of course to the disadvantage of the 
latter. 
call (heard it effectively, that is) he may have done 
his best, though it be only ‘between the saddle 
and the ground.’ And who shall distinguish 
between bests? ‘She hath done what she could.’ 


Why blame the lake because its fulness is less | 
capacious than the ocean? Why depreciate the | 


walker because his best speed cannot match that 
of the train? Bests differ, but each man’s best is 
in God’s sight of equal merit, even if one be less 
fruitful than another in visible results. And so, 
while in man’s reckoning bests differ according to 
results produced, in God’s view bests rank together, 
and earthly firsts may be last and lasts first. 

This view gives no justification for slackness. 


But from the time that the latter heard the | 


The prime assumption is that each does his besi@ 
and does consciously nothing less than his besifé 
Those who have gone farthest feel most. thi 
pressure of God’s hand, and therefore produc{f 
most. But who shall say that their most is of § 
higher quality than that of the apparent failure who 
wrestling with adverse conditions, only manage’ 
to live a life stained with inconsistencies anij 
marred with falls? The respective merits may bj 
incommensurable to man’s eye, but each is true tiff 
the vision that he has. On the other hand, thi 
teaching of our Lord’s gives vast encouragement 
How often do we in this life see patient toil fol} 
Christ, given through a long life, unrewarded as fag 
as material recognition. goes, while place an¢ 
honour are heaped on those whose qualities ard) 
intellectual or administrative rather than spiritual] 
or saintlike! But we may remember how Gog 
judges. His rewards are assigned upon a differen; 
scale of values from those current among meni 
With Him, firsts are lasts and lasts firsts. Thati 
to say, there are no firsts or lasts. To be in Chris{f 
is to have your place in God, and our portion ir 
God is not the subject of quantitative measurement} 

And thus from the parable emerges the teaching’ 
‘Since it is God who alone makes possible th 
devotion of the saint equally with the penitence o 
the outcast, mark, not their unlikeness, but ther 
likeness—likeness in that the one Christ is being} 
formed in both; and be not high-minded, bu} 
fear.’ it 

You stand where you do by the sovereign anch 
inscrutable call of God. You may have served 
the Kingdom nobly: but with your advantages ¢| 
sacred necessity is laid upon you; yea, woe is you 
if you preach not the gospel. You can never reack 
the stage of having done more than duty: you car 
never turn debit into credit. Therefore cease t 
view God as debtor. Rather view yourself as the 
debtor, who can never meet his obligations, and! 
God as your great Forgiver. . 
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Sontributions and Comments. 


She Hope of the Lord's Return. 


i HAVE read with a feeling of sincere thanks the 
generously kind notice, in your April number, of 
ny Address on the Second Coming, given last 
January, and printed in Zhe Life of Faith. (It 
has since appeared as a pamphlet, published by 
Mr. C. J. Thynne, Whitefriars Street, London.) 

_ The one point in that notice, an important one 
to me, on which I ask your leave to make a cor- 
section, is the initial statement that I avow the 
belief that next year, 1920, will see the Return of 
our blessed Lord. What I actually said (p. 16 
ef the pamphlet) is that, if we date the beginning 
at the Times of the Gentiles about 600 B.c., their 
‘hither end will fall about the year of Christ 1920.’ 
i was anxious in no case to attempt a narrowly 
limited forecast of time; and as to the supreme 
Event in view such anxiety was at its strongest. 
My wish was only to emphasize my belief that, 
still speaking without too narrow a limitation, ‘the 
consummation of the age’ is drawing near. 

HANDLEY DUNELM. 


Auckland Castle. 
yy =i 


) ‘Depart from me; for J am a 
sinfuf man, © Kord’ (Bufe ». 8). 


Tue difficulty ,has been to fit this confession in to 
the story. It is evidently a climax, and some 
filling in of the outline given is necessary to make 
it reasonable and accordant. 

I suggest the following: Peter and the others 
had been out fishing all night and had caught 
nothing. Naturally they would be tired, and 
previous to going home for food and rest they 
were washing their nets. 

The multitude was pressing upon the Master as 
He stood by the lake. In order to make teaching 
possible a boat was needed. Jesus saw the two 
boats there, and entered into one, which was 
Simon’s, and asked him to put out a little from the 
land. Simon was unwilling, and the service that 
he ultimately rendered was grudging service. He 
was exhausted with his night’s fruitless labours, 


and somewhat soured. He wanted rest and food, 
and there was considerable rebellion in his heart 
at the request of Jesus. 

I imagine him sitting in the boat, in a very 
grumpy frame of mind, as the Master proceeded 
with His teaching. 

When this was over, Jesus turned to Simon, to 
whom He had given no apparent attention during 
His discourse to the multitude, though ‘He knew 
what was in man,’ and said, ‘ Put out into the deep, 
and let down your nets for a draught.’ Simon 
answered (and here I paraphrase a little), ‘ Master, 
what is the use? We have been out all night, and 
have caught nothing. I am weary and hungry, 
and would rather go home.’ Then catching the 
look of Jesus, that wonderful look which Mark so 
often refers to, he added, ‘ But still, if you ask it, I 
will do it.’ The result is startling, overwhelming. 
The nets are immediately filled to breaking, and 
both boats are loaded to their utmost capacity. 

Now Simon feels what a mean fellow he is. He 
is stricken with shame. He grudged his service 
because he had had a barren night’s work, and was 
tired and hungry. In the face of such divine 
generosity and kindness, he loathes his own 
grumbling, grudging, rebellious spirit. With his 
impulsive nature all aflame, he feels himself to be 
the vilest sinner, unworthy to be in the presence of 
such generous goodness, and he flings himself to 
the earth about the feet of Jesus, and cries, ‘ Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord.’ 

The outstanding points are :— 

(r) Our slothful reluctance, our grudging service, 
our sin, are often put to overwhelming shame by 
the abounding grace of God. There is no contri- 
tion like that which comes to a man when he 
realizes how completely the Divine forgiveness cuts 
off the entail of sin. 

(2) Christ is interested in the material side ot 
our life. To realize this is to bring much confidence 
into our religious life, and new vitality into prayer. 

(3) Our service, and all that we possess, must 
be at all times at our Lord’s command. 

ALBERT J. MaTTHEws. 

Blackburn. . 


_—_—_—+f-—__—_ 
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GRATITUDE for Mr. Bindley’s important and valu- 
able note on 1 Co 41 may perhaps best be shown 
by an attempt to follow it up. Attention may be 


directed to three points which lend further emphasis. 


to the view of the Apostle’s meaning which he 
brings out. 

1. The word tanpérys is constantly used in 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ for a /icfor in attendance on a 
Roman consul ready to execute his commands, 
sometimes actually to be an ‘executioner.’ It is 
also used of a clerk or apparitor or usher in a law- 
court, and of an agent. Thus it is just the word 
for one whose office it is to carry out the bidding 
of Christ, and who can do nothing on his own 
initiative. 

2. If we always remember that jpvorprov is 
derived vot from pw, ‘I close my lips,’ du¢ from 
pvéw, ‘I furnish with extrances’ (initia—‘ ways in’), 
we shall feel its force here and elsewhere. It is 
properly used of the plan, plot, counsel into which 
associates fit to help in its execution are drawn. 
Strictly it would signify the p/ace where one draws 
another into his counsel, eg. of the hilltops of 
Canaan where God ‘communed’ with Abraham 
His ‘friend’; or of the housetop in the seaport 
beneath those hilltops where St. Peter was taught 
to take a bold step forward in the bringing of 
‘accepted mankind’ to God. At Czsarea he 
acted as a ‘steward’ of the ‘mystery’ into which 
the vision at Joppa had given him an entrance. 

3. Why does even the R.V. insert an article 
before ‘mysteries’? Surely it tends to obscure St. 
Paul’s meaning. ‘Let a man account of us as of 
men administering (not designs of our own, but) 
counsels of God (imparted to us).’ 


G. H. WHITAKER. 


Woughton Rectory, Bletchley. 


‘So Befieve’ and ‘Co Bave faith.’ 


THE reviewer of Professor Mackintosh’s book in 
THE Exposirory Times (March, p. 246) con- 
cludes: ‘So then it is not ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” It is “ In- 
asmuch as ye did it. . . . Come, ye blessed of my 
Father. . . . Or are these two one?”?’ 


The answer is a simple one. zvorevw originally, 


i.e. in classical Greek, meant to ‘believe,’ that im 
with the Aead. Christ added ‘to have faith.’ Sci) 
that St. James, contrasting the old with the nev) 
meaning—but having no other Greek word—ex#} 
plains the difference. ‘Thou believest [7.e. intelif 
lectually] that God is one .. . the devils also dedeevu) 
and shudder’; but we cannot credit them with 
having faith in Jesus Christ. ‘To have faith,’ no’ 
only begins in dedief, but adds works of the hear 
as well; without which it is ‘dead, being alone. 
St. James supplies a good illustration, ch. 24%, 
GEORGE HENSLOW. 
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‘Gs a Heathen Wan and a 
DuBfican’ (Watt. rotit. 17). 


THE average commentary fails to note the difficulty; 
of this saying, or else evades it. We know withif 
what scorn strict Jews looked upon the ‘lesser 
breeds without the Law.’ Our familiar translatio 
is not unfair. We might render the words 6 é@vexds 
kal 6 teAovyns as ‘a Gentile and a tax-collector,’t 
or ‘a foreigner and an exciseman,’ but ‘a heathen 
man and a publican’ preserves well enough the} 
contempt which the self-righteous Jew felt» for 
others. 

It is strange that Christian interpreters have notf 
more generally recalled the fact that Jesus was free} 
from any such feeling. We know His spirit, 
Hellenes, Syro-Phcenicians, Publicans, even the} 
harlots arftd lepers, He did not repel from His| 
presence. One publican He chose to be an} 
Apostle; He associated freely with the despised 
classes; He was rightly called ‘the friend of, 
publicans and sinners.’ 

How, then, should we find Jesus laying down as} 
a rule for His ‘Church,’ that it is to treat an un- 
repentant member ‘as a heathen man and a, 
publican’! How, pray, did our Lord treat them 
Himself? The inconsistency is too great to be 
ignored. The spirit of the saying, as recorded, is. 
so plainly not the spirit of Jesus, that we must 
conclude that there is some error in the report. 

It was noted long ago that the word éxxAnola 
was found in the Gospels only here and in Mt 1618, 
To Jesus’ hearers the Aramaic word, thus translated 
into Greek, would mean the ‘assembly’ or ‘con- 
gregation’ of the Jews. The LXX use is familiar. 
(Ps 106 [107]%, 1 Ch 29), etc.) Though we 
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naturally think of the ‘Church’ as it was soon to 
be, to His hearers the term had associations which 
lingered with them, and in the counsel, as recorded, 
we hear, not the voice of the ‘friend of publicans 
and sinners,’ but the tone and spirit of the Rabbi 
and Pharisee. 

The passage became the classic text on Excom- 
munication. : 

‘Christus,’ says Calvin, ‘admonuit, in Ecclesia 
sua tenendum esse ordinem, qui pridem sub Lege 
sancte institutus fuerat.’ Of the ethndcus et publi- 
camus he adds: ‘Sensus autem est: nihil cum 
dcclesiae contemptoribus debere nobis esse negotil, 

-donec resipuerint.’ 

_ This finding we must modify in the spirit of 
Christ. Inasmuch as Jesus did not cast out Peter 
when he sinned, or excommunicate even Judas, 
the betrayer, it is plain that the discipline of the 
Christian Church, if it is to be like that of her 
Master, must be full of patience, humility, and 
friendship. There are none whom we dare treat 
with Pharisaic scorn or contempt. 


Francis L. PALMER. 


Stillwater, Minnesota. 


Dr. Fields Of) Sestament 
(Revision Motes. 


TRANSCRIBED FROM THE AuTHOR’s MS. BY THE 
Rev. JoHN Henry Burn, B.D. 


III. 


EXODUS Render: ‘When ye deliver the 
Hebrew women, then ye shall look upon the seat.’ 
See Jer 183, marg. A.V. If this sense of the word, 
sellor parturientis, dipos (Suidas) or 
Aoxetatos (Artemidorus v. 73, where Aoxevaios is 
probably a combination of Aoxetos and Aoxatos), 
which seems at least as probable as any other, 
be retained, then the dual form 51238 may be 
compared with the Greek Aidpos and the Latin 
BIsellium, ‘a seat for two persons.’ The con- 
struction of M87 with 5y is found in Ex 5”). 
Exopus 23. Render: ‘she took for him an 
ark of paper-reeds.’ Hebrew Gomé, the papyrus 
of the Greeks and Romans, and Jdadeer of the 
modern Arabs, Job 88, Is 18! and 357 (not Is 19!) 


16, 


Aoxetos 


Exopus 34. I am not dissatisfied with the 
A.V., and I think the Vulg. Ago sum gui sum 
expresses the same idea, the gui being put for 
quod, as honorificentius dictum. At the same time, 
I should not be displeased, if either of the pro- 
posed corrections were adopted. ‘I amthe I am’ 
is very noble, but would it not rather be in 
Biblical Hebrew MAN (WN ‘298? the first ‘am’ 
being a mere copula, as in‘I am the Lord.’ I 
have looked into a modern Hebrew translation of 
Rev 1%, eyo ciwe... 6 dv, and I find ws. . . 238 
nin, oh t 


Exopus 7. ‘Against he come’ expresses the 
sense of the passage, and I have made no altera- 
tion. A more literal rendering would be, ‘thou 
shalt stand to meet him,’ or, ‘thou shalt place thy- 
self in his way.’ Compare v.29, ‘who stood in the 


way.’ 


Exopus 8!% [Dr. Field leaves the text as in 
A.V., but suggests a new rendering for the margin, 
and adds the following note.] ‘Concerning the 
matter (arrangement) of the frogs, which he (Moses) 
had appointed to Pharaoh.’ See vv.? 1° All the 
commentators (as far as I know) explain nw-wWs 
mya to mean guas immiserat Pharaoni, which 
I think the cor- 
rect meaning is given by LXX (epi rod dpicpod 
toy Batpaxwv, os érdéato Papaw), and Vulg. (pro 
sponsione ranarum quam condixerat Pharaont). 


seems an unusual sense of oy, 


For ‘exaltest thou,’ read ‘dost 
Gesenius 


Exopus 9!". 
thou set thyself against my people.’ 
renders: Aggerts instar opponis te resistis; for 
which sense he quotes Aquila’s dvturovy. But 
dytiroveioOai (Twos) is not to reszst, but to assert 
one’s right to the possession of a thing, sébe vindicare, 
a sense which suits this place admirably, if one 
could trace its connexion with the Hebrew word 


bPInDD, 


For ‘look to it; for evil is before 
The con- 


Exopvs 1019, 
you,’ read ‘see how your intent is evil.’ 
struction may be best compared with 1 K \20/, 
A.V., ‘see how this man seeketh mischief.’ 
Hieron. (who in this part of the Vulgate is often 
found paraphrasing instead of translating, perhaps 
from following Symmachus) gives the sense of the 
passage very well: Cuz dubium est quod pessime 
cogitetis? And so another paraphrastic translator, 
J. A. Dathe: Jam satis apparet vos mala intendere, 
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Entre 


SOME TOPICS. 
A Clean Fighter and a Tiger Beetle. 


Two SorviER BrRorHers is the title given to a 
short biography of Lieut. Walter Bertram Wood, 
M.C., and Sec-Lieut. Edwin Leonard Wood 
(Jarrolds). The writer of the biography is Mr. 
John Bygott, M.A., B.Sc. ‘Bert’ belonged to the 
Royal Flying Corps and seems to have been 
eclipsed only by Captain Ball in the marvel of his 
exploits in the air. It may be questioned if he 
was eclipsed, for he was barely three months in 
the fighting line and he was victorious in thirty-six 
air battles. Certainly even Captain Ball showed 
no more eagerness in attacking superiority in 
numbers and no more skill in the management 
of his machine. He was as clean a fighter as 


Ball. 
‘Ted’ belonged to the First Royal Scots 
Fusiliers. No such exploits can be told of him as 


of his brother. But he was a naturalist, and a good 
many pages of the book are occupied with his 
observations. A most interesting story is related 
by himself of a long-eared owl which he caught 
young and taught to love him (there is no other 
word that will fit), though, strange to say, love of 
him meant hate of all his friends. To show how 
closely he could observe we may quote this short 
paragraph on a tiger beetle. ‘This morning we 
watched a tiger beetle on the flower head of a 
water parsnip: its antics were quaint. Its head 
was quite lively, constantly being raised and 
twisted, seemingly ‘‘sniffling” around, antennz 
waving. A starling which flew directly over us 
was appreciated — the swiftly passing shadow 
brought forth a distinct start on the part of the 
insect, whether seen or “felt” by the antenne I 
do not know.’ 


The Spoiler. 


There is an inexplicable charm in all Dr. W. 
Warde Fowler’s work. In his latest volume he gives 
the story of Zhe Death of Turnus from the twelfth 
book of the Aeneid (Blackwell ; 6s. net), and then 
comments upon it. It is a fine story to. read, even 
when picked out from its context. But Dr. Warde 
Fowler’s own observations are the surprise of the 


Qlous. 


volume. Even when they turn upon a textual 
emendation or some nicety of translation they holcjfi 
the interest. But sometimes they deal with grea’ | 
principles of religion and morality. Perhaps the) 
end of the incident, as Virgil tells it, carries the 
finest lesson. Thisis Dr. Warde Fowler’s commen‘ 
on it. 

‘Turnus had seized on the beautiful belt of hisp 
young and noble victim [Pallas]; and with the rude 
egoism of a savage warrior was wearing it himself? 
Such a thing as this Aeneas could not have donelt 
as Virgil conceived him and as we know him; anc® 
in this fatal moment his eye catches the ill-omenec#l 
spoil, his wavering will becomes fixed, and they 
death of the spoiler is certain. In Aeneas the) 
motive is partly that of revenge for a cruel ands 
ungenerous deed, partly too, perhaps, indignation at 
the breach of an ancient rule of honourable} 
warfare; but above all it is the memory of the 
sacred relation in which he himself had stood to} 
Pallas and his father Evander, the beautiful old: 
Italian relation of hospitium, and the memory, too, 
of his love for the lad entrusted to his care, of his} 
bitter grief for his death, and of his own feeling as} 
a son and as a father. Thus all that was best in} 
the pure and wholesome Italian tradition of family| 
life and social relationship is placed at this last 
moment of the story in contrast with the wanton-| 
ness of iftdividual triumph. ‘The ethical idea is} 
here, focused in a single object and a single act,} 
and illuminated by a sudden lightning-flash of 
poetic feeling. To spare Turnus would have been! 
the betrayal of the mission of Aeneas in Italy.’ 


War and the Struggle for Existence. 


With the League of Nations well on the way we| 
are not yet out of the wood. There are men in 
every country who will oppose its operation with | 
all their might, because the purpose of it is to end 
all war, and they do not believe that war can ever 
be ended. One of the arguments which they use 
is that war is simply a form of the struggle for 
existence, and the struggle for existence is essential. 
to human nature and human progress. Bernhardi, | 
for instance, in his book on Germany and the 
Next War, says: ‘War is a biological necessity of 
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ihe first importance. The struggle for existence 
ls, in the life of Nature, the basis of all healthy 
Hevelopment. . . . The law of the stronger holds 
xood everywhere. Those forms survive which are 
hble to procure themselves the most favourable 
ronditions of life and to assert themselves in the 
aniversal economy of Nature. The 
succumb,’ 

Do biologists accept this argument? They do 
pot. The case against it is set forth clearly and 
unanswerably by Mr. Ernest Ewart Unwin in his 
book entitled 4sa Man Thinketh (Allen & Unwin ; 
ps. 6d. net). He refers to Professor Arthur 
F}homson of Aberdeen, Professor Ray Lankester, 
end others, and he quotes from Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, Secretary of the Zoological Society, who 
says: ‘If you go up and down the whole animal 
eingdom it is practically impossible to find any 
fase which bears out or agrees in any way with the 
heory that war is an example of the struggle for 
Existence. I could quote a thousand instances 
From the animal kingdom in which the struggle for 
existence seems to be the advance of the peaceful 
arts, the advancement of co-operation, and the 
heightening of the emotion of love and pity.’ 


weaker 


F: Nicety in New Testament Greek. 


A feature of New Testament Greek unaccount- 
ably neglected by the grammarians is the use of 
qualitative nouns. A noun without the article has 
jusually been looked upon as indefinite, and trans- 
lated accordingly. But it is not always indefinite ; 
it may be qualitative. That is to say, it may be 
equivalent to anadjective. Thus in Ro 3°, ‘ But if 
jour unrighteousness commendeth the righteousness 
lof God, what shall we say?’ Here the Greek words 
for ‘righteousness’ and ‘God’ are both anarthrous. 
But they are not indefinite. It is clearly not any 
righteousness and not any God. You cannot 
use the indefinite article with either word. The 
unrighteousness of men is set in contrast with the 
divine righteousness. 

The grammarians have not all missed, this 
nicety. Professor Hope Moulton, for example, in 
his Prolegomena says: ‘ For exegesis there are few 
of the finer points of Greek which need more 
constant attention than this omission of the article 
when the writer would lay stress on the quality or 
character of the object. Even the Revised 
Version misses this badly sometimes, as in John 6°.’ 


The whole subject has been worked up with 
admirable thoroughness as far as Paul is concerned 
by Arthur Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., and the volume 
has been published at the University of Chicago 
Press as one of their Historical and Linguistic 
Studies in Literature related to the New Testament. 
The title is Qualitative Nouns in the Pauline Epistles 
and their Translation in the Revised Version 
(London: Milford). Dr. Slaten gives a complete 
list of the qualitative nouns in St. Paul and their 
occurrences, and then he treats some of them 
separately and in detail. He points out that in 
Ro 8*4 ‘a concurrence of the generic, the indefinite, 
and the qualitative uses of “hope” is found: 
“For we are saved by hope; but hope which is 
seen is not hope.” Here the first “hope” is 
generic, the second indefinite, and the third 
qualitative. The writer’s thought is that a hope 
once realized ceases to have the character of hope 
but takes on that of experience.’ 


A Market Cross. 


What have we to do with Guide Books? We 
have to do with everything that makes for righteous- 
ness. And it is wonderful what even the author of 
a sixpenny Guide Book can do for righteousness 
if he has the root of the matter in him. The 
author of this Guide Book is Mr. G. M. Fraser, 
Librarian of the Public Library in Aberdeen. He 
is the author of many books about Aberdeen. The 
publishers knew what they were doing when they 
invited him to write Zhe Stranger’s Guide to 
Aberdeen (Aberdeen Journal Office; 6d.). Let us 
quote what he says about the market cross. He 
mentions that there were two crosses at one 
time as in other towns. But that may be 
omitted. 

‘This beautiful structure, that stands in the 
eastern part of the Castlegate, is the most interest- 
ing historical building that we possess. A market 
cross has stood in the Castlegate throughout our 
whole historical period. In 1686, the old cross 
having become ruinous, the Town Council con- 
tracted with John Montgomery, a mason of Old 
Rayne, to provide, for £100 sterling, a new 
Market Cross, the same as the Market Cross 
of Edinburgh—the removal of which Sir Walter 
Scott so lamented in “Marmion.” The present 
cross was the result, Architecturally it is not 
pure, being a Jacobean structure, but it is the 
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finest of the historical market crosses of Scotland, 
and is hallowed by a continuous series of historical 
events in the life of the city. In 1821 it was taken 
down and cleaned, and being then a solidly built 
structure, it became for a few months the Post 
Office of Aberdeen. In 1842, by which time it 
was felt to be rather an obstruction in the west end 
of the Castlegate to the growing traffic, it was again 
taken down and removed to its present site. It 
was raised on a granite platform, and opened up, 
giving us the beautiful arcade that we see to-day. 
The ten medallion portraits of Stuart sovereigns, 
and the two coats of arms—Scotland and Aberdeen 
—round the front of the balustrade give the cross 
a unique character. The cross is a sandstone 
structure, but the unicorn that surmounts the tall 
Corinthian shaft appears white. It has a curious 
explanation. In 1821, when the cross was being 
cleaned, the unicorn, to everybody’s surprise, 
became whiter and whiter, and it was found that 
John Montgomery, who contracted to make a 
sandstone cross, had been better than his word, 
and had made the unicorn of pure statuary 
marble.’ 

Here are the materials for an effective address to 
children—the county mason, ready for his oppor- 
tunity when it came—the builder of the finest 
market cross in Scotland—building better than his 
word—the text is ‘Every man’s work shall be made 
manifest’ (1 Co 31%). 


From the Pew. 


Here is another paragraph from Mr. Fraser’s 
Guide. ‘Many churches may be found in 
Aberdeen—about a hundred, one would imagine, 
of one kind or another. We see them on both 
sides as we proceed along Union Street. But we 
never see them crowded quite in the way the 
“cinemas” are crowded. Yet, visitors go there 
too, and when they go in the right spirit they find 
refreshment there as well. English visitors will be 
struck with the excellence of the preaching, for in 
Scotland—and in Aberdeen beyond most places— 
the greatest care is taken in the preparation of 
sermons, and you find scholarship, and sincerity, 
and sympathy typical of all preachers. Complaints 
are sometimes made by correspondents to the 
newspapers against the Churches, but that is an 
ancient practice, and if all the congregation of 
only one church in the city were to write letters— 
in favour—as they feel in favour, the whole world 


would not be sufficient to contain’\the newspapers} 
that could print them.’ 
.. 4 


A Gross Exaggeration. 


How did Mr. Fraser dare to suggest to his 
readers’ minds the words which end St. John’s} 
Gospel? Does he not know that they form one 
of the most popular arguments of the secularist 
lecturer against the Bible? Has he never heard 
them spoken of as a gross exaggeration? Mrj 
Fraser does not seem to be afraid of the secularist 
lecturer. 

But he is not to be altogether neglected.s 
Professor James Hope Moulton, anxious always 
to give every man credit for sincerity, thought hep 
saw a way of meeting the secularist here. 

A volume has been published containing every-| 
thing that Dr. Moulton wrote which had not been! 
published already (for nothing of his must be lost).| 
Its title is 4 Meglected Sacrament (Sharp ; 5s. net). 
It contains six studies, each study a work of art 
and Christianity, and ten addresses. The last 
address is on ‘The Things that Jesus Did,’ its text? 
Jnj2s™: 

Dr. Moulton believed that he could meet the} 
secularist here, or at any rate blunt his argument.f 
And so he suggests that the author of this verse, # 
when he speaks of the things which Jesus did,} 
carries his thought not only back into the life on} 
earth which had come to an end, but also forward }j 
into the life that Jesus was still living, and the] 
work thateHe was still doing and would go on) 
doing even unto the end of the world. He notices} 
that the very next words in the New Testament 
(the beginning of the Acts) speak of ‘What Jesus} 
began to do and to teach’ up to the day of His} 
ascension. Clearly Luke means that in the Acts 
he will tell of what Jesus went on to do and to’ 
teach after His last appearance to human eyes.’ 
Moreover, Jesus promised His disciples, ‘ He that 
believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do 
also ; and greater works than these shall he do;} 
because I go unto my Father.’ And these greater 
works have always been of His doing also, as every 
follower has been glad to acknowledge. Thus | 
Dr. Moulton suggests that when the writer wrote | 
that even the world itself would not contain the 
books that should be written, these books were not, 
a dream of what might have been, but a vision of 
what would actually be as time went on. ‘In 
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ain scientific fact,’ he says, ‘and not in mere 
etry it is true that a record is made and pre- 
rved of all that goes on in this great universe ; 
id it is hardly even a figure of speech which 
yrtrays the Recording Angei at his ceaseless 
ork. And he is writing of all that takes place 
your life and mine—all the secret thoughts that 
2 ourselves have hardly detected as well as the 
ords and deeds that are open for all our fellows 
' know. What he has written he has written, 
:d nothing can recall or change one word. As 
2m old Omar Khayydm says: 


The Moving Finger writes ; and, having writ, 

Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel: half a line, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it.’ 


NEW POETRY. 
orman Gale. 
A Merry-Go-Round of Song, by Norman Gale, 
serves the very first place this month, and shall 
we it. Let us quote at once the very first poem : 


Merrily Spring came over the hill, 
With fun in her lovely eyes. 

She whispered a word to the leafless hedge, 
She kissed her hand to the skies. 


Hearing a new-born lambkin call 
His mother in Cowslip Vale, 

She threw him a leap to suit his legs 
And a waggle to fit his tail. 


Prettily humming her delicate songs, 
She chose one out of the rest 
And flung it afar with magical skill 
Right into the blackbird’s breast. 


Seeing a thrush on an aspen branch 
In want of a perfect note, 

See gave him a thrilling cry to use 
And a velvety courting-coat. 


Hearing a bachelor beetle move 
At the back of a hazel stem, 
She cried to a fairy polisher, ‘Go 
And polish him like a gem!’ 


Blossom she gave to an almond-tree, 
And warbles she gave to a brook; 
But Fancy she dropped in a poet’s heart 
As he sang at his Children’s Book. 


When have we had anything like that in the way 
of children’s poetry? It is neither childish nor 
childlike. It is the very child itself. And there 
are many such poems in the volume. They are 
not all so wonderful, but they are all delightful. 
Mr. Gale has published the book himself. A copy 
may be had (for 6s. net) by sending to his address 
at Old Bilton, Rugby. But you had better send 
at once. For he has printed only six hundred 
copies and they are rapidly disappearing. 


Hope Fairfax Taylor. 


The Songs in the little volume with that title by 
Hope Fairfax Taylor (Blackwell; 1s. net) are 
And Hope Fairfax Taylor is 


entitled to be called a religious poet, a rare dis- 


spiritual songs. 
tinction in these days. Let us quote one of the 
poems: 

My Peace. 


My Peace doth guard an unassailed country ° 
Where flowers the wealth of all eternity, 

Its mighty waters garrison wide pastures 
Richly aglow from love’s vast treasury. 


Thereto may turn the seekers of all ages 
To rest them from the hurt and heat of 
thought, 
Upon the fastness of the Truth restore them, 


And, in their seeking, know so are they 
sought. 

Therein. may come the sad, the sick, the 
sinning,-— 


Love doth await them; in her strong control; 
Even as they stand, all undisguised, unshriven, 
They shall hear pardoning, be made very | 
whole. 


My Peace is known in darkness of desertion, 
Yea, it doth burn within the heart of strife, 
It is the Peace of an abiding Presence, 
It is communion with Eternal Life. 
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Herbert Read. 

When the time comes for a review of War 
Poetry one thing that will emerge with clearness is 
that quite a considerable number of the poets are 
intensely realistic. Mr. Herbert Read is of the 
number. His Waked Warriors (Art and Letters ; 
3s. net) is an effort to describe war as it is, not as 
it is supposed to be. We may quote 


THE Happy WarRIOR. 


His wild heart beats with painful sobs, 
His strained hands clench an ice-cold rifle, 
His aching jaws grip a hot parched tongue, 
And his wide eyes search unconsciously. 


He cannot shriek. 


Bloody saliva 
Dribbles down his shapeless jacket. 


I saw him stab 
And stab again 
A well-killed Boche. 


This is the happy warrior, 
iS IS He. © « 


Ave. Leash: 

Why is it so difficult to write religious poetry? 
You cannot answer and say that art is always 
impossible if it has an interest. There are the 
Psalms of David, some of them climbing to the 
very highest attainment both of art and of 
worship. And the Psalms of David are not alone. 
There is much else in the Old Testament, there is 
much in other ancient literature. It is modern 
religious poetry that seems so difficult to write. 
The Rev. A. H. Lash, C.M.S., calls his book 
Things Unseen, and Other Sacred Poems (Scott), 
but he is not a poet. He writes religious verse 
with evident ease and genuine unction. And after 
all he is more likely to do good in this world by 
his religious verse, with its unmistakable edifica- 
tion, than if he were as George Meredith or 
Thomas Hardy. Here is a fair example of his 
work : 

THE GooD SHEPHERD. 


Our Saviour is our Shepherd still, 
His sheep are all His care ; 
They browse on the Eternal Hill 
And find sweet pasture there. 


Nothing the holy Saviour shocks! 
The very citadel of sin— 

My evil heart! behold He knocks, 
And unabashed comes in! ' 


He knows my sad reluctant heart, 
I need not yield me to despair. 

He knows the sin in every part 
Before He enters there. 


Ah! when He comes, ’tis passing strange, 
I feel a new desire, 

His very Presence brings a change, 
He lights a holy fire. 


Maude C. Sidgwick. 


With one exception all the poems in Maude C 
Sidgwick’s volume are Sonmets, and that is the titl 
of the book (Heffer; 1s. 6d. net). Their autho 
never writes sonnets like a Milton, but if she doe 
not reach the highest height she never descends t 
the lowest depth. There is not a single failur 
in the whole number. We quote one on Food 
for the point in it as much as for the poetry: 


Foop. 


Food cannot give us Life. Instead 

It merely stirs to wakefulness each cell 

That erst lay dormant. Just as well 

Expect the dead to rise again when fed 

As look for life within the meat and bread. 

Apart from us it is an empty shell: 

Merged must it be with our life, ere its spell 

Can work. But lo! the spirit that doth God 
ward tread 

Can so inform and use the body’s power, 

Through thoughts of beauty, deeds of lovin 
might, ‘ 

That it becomes a perfect instrument, 

Subtle and swift, yet graceful as a flower. 

The soul, that feels with joy its upward flight 

Helpeth the body’s needs through its ow 
nourishment. 


s 
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